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U have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”’. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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“Okay... 
90 ahead and 
& convince 

me!” 





Skeptical little lady, isn’t she? Keeps on 
baking her own cakes because she’s not convinced 
that any. baker’s cakes can be as good as hers. 






Only way to convince her—and win her patronage— 
is to make sure your cakes really are as light, delicate, and 
delicious as those that come out of her own oven. 


ee? Making cakes like that is the special purpose of Pillsbury’s Sno 

By Sheen Cake Flour. It has mixing tolerance and baking qualities that 

® = help to give your cakes large volume, fine grain, smooth texture. 
* 





* } No wonder so many bakers use Sno Sheen (or Pillsbury’s Delitex or 
e. Pillsbury’s 

e @ Dotted Circle 
Se +++ Symbol of 






AA Cake) to turn hesitant prospects into profitable cake customers! 


“3h, Leer’ PILLSBURYS SNO SHEEN £258 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. . General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Your Feed Bags do Double Work 


WHEN THEY’RE STYLED IN BEMILIN PRINTS 













Demand for double-purpose, dress-print bags began sweeping 
the country years ago. It’s bigger than ever now. Take advantage 
of this demand by packing your feed in Bemis Bemilin Bags. 


Thus, you get the benefit of exclusive patterns created by noted 
New York designers... patterns with a flair women prefer. 
There’s a wide variety ... different, unusual, desirable patterns 
usually found only in high-priced, exclusive garments. 


The Bemis Band-Label, printed with rich, colorful inks, keeps 
your brand highly visible for all-round identification. Yet the 
pasted label is easily removed by soaking in water. For extra 
sales power, pack your feed in Bemilin Bags. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 











Baltimore ¢ Boise * Boston « Brooklyn A Louisville *Memphis*M P 

Buffalo * Charlotte « Chicago * Denver \ BAC’ New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk 
Detroit * East Pepperell + Indianapolis "4 Compan? Okichoma City * Omaha * Orlando 
Houston ¢ Kansas City « Los Angeles cae i S Peoria*Pittsburgh*SalinasSalt Lake City 








St. Helens, Ore. * St. Lovis * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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AAU National Championship Games 
July 4 and 5, 1947, Lincoln, Nebr. 


OFF TO A 


GOOD START 


1947—1948 MILLING YEAR 


With Abundant Crops~Excellent Quality 
A Modern Mill with Ample Storage and the 
Know How for Milling 


) GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires No Blending 


Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwrts. Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 


August 19, 1947 
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Quality 


UVALITY is hard to define. It is that extra some- 
thing that makes a product a little better ... 


insures customer confidence . .. and denotes sound 
manufacturing craftsmanship. 


Many leading flour distributors know —THORO- 
BREAD from experience and reputation . . . know 
that THORO-BREAD means fine quality. 


We are determined to keep that respect and confi- 


dence by sincerely doing our best always to put qual- 
ity first in the production of THORO-BREAD. 


TANGLE O+ STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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Zor Sales Apnneat ee 


Yes, for good old-fashioned consumer sales appeal, based on guaranteed 
baking results, there is nothing like KELL-Y’S FAMOUS for quality. 
That’s why so many housewives call for KELLY’S FAMOUS time 
after time. That’s a mighty important aid to any flour distributor’s sales. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 














TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHIENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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CAKE FLOUR 


d 


WHITE SPRAY 
PASTRY FLOUR 


@ Both Flours are now packed in patented 
“APRONBAGS,” exclusive with Russell-Miller. 
Note these important advantages in buying these 
‘Premium Flours in Premium Bags.” 


e APRONBAGS are made eAPRONBAGSarereadyto 

of strong, heavy, closely-wo- use. Noraw edges. Nosewing CIDENT PRooucr* 
ven bleached cotton sheeting. required. Topand bottom are RUSSELL “MILLER MILLING 4 
@ Strong tie-tapes already hemmed. Sides are selvaged. Lo atenac STURER 


RAL OFFices 
MINNEA POuis, MINN 


attached. Long enough to’ e Large size, 3514” x42” when 
| cross in back, tie in front. open, gives ample protection. 








BAG INTO APRON...IN 10 SECONDS!...Here’s al-you do... 


OUticemor-t-ap tery (eCmeltlamettabace| 1S Co) Ce Bure aota-VoBtetat-sotamot-tetem Unfold ...and your apron is 
Paer-tete Gs gettamelot-tiet-ialcel sl-t as fo) (oe » white thread in left. Pull until » ready to wear! 


feleseoho)(ciuad hrameteba-higel tle m 
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- 1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Additional storage under construction for 


“7ABUTTERCUP’’ WHEAT 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING CO. 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Dobrys Best © Best of the West 








Jed Checkum 2 
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the Quality Policeman ni 
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Building goodwill among your customers is Kans 

not difficult if you are turning out a top quality product. mii 
Yet there are many flour distributors who expect the verse 
housewife to be satisfied with inferior quality, so long as city 
it is the cheapest on the market. Seems to me that cut ve 
prices, premiums, giveaways and similar selling gadgets durin 
never built a sound, continuing business. Only quality 3 
of product can do that, and the man who sells with 2 
some trick offer is merely borrowing trade temporarily. aly 
It is our purpose to make every single sack of the . 
Dobry’s Best and Best of the West so good that the quality ms 
and baking results of these superior flours will keep the a 
customer coming back for more. — 
JED CHECKUM P 
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A Few Strictly Protected Territories Open por 

for Top Rank Brokers tea 

The 
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PMA Officials Explain Buying Policy 





CCC Adjusts K. ¢. 
Wheat Bids in 
Line With Chicago 


KANSAS CITY—After entertain- 
ing offers in the Chicago wheat mar- 
ket for almost a month on a basis 
which figured better than the Kan- 
sas City bid, plus freight to the lake 
port, Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
versed the trend over the week-end 
and Aug. 18 the agency’s purchases 
at Kansas City were on a basis. which 
was approximately %4c better than 
those at Chicago. 

Originally, the CCC asserted that 
it needed 5 million bushels wheat 
for lake movement, and in order to 
assure attainment of that amount the 
government posted bids at Chicago 
which were more advantageous when 
compared with those at Kansas City. 
Kansas City traders were not too 
disturbed at that time, but when CCC 
boosted its lake necessities to 20 
million bushels the Kansas City mar- 
ket voiced considerable protest. 

As a result, the situation was re- 
versed, for the moment. Aug. 18, the 
CCC bid at Chicago stood at $2.42%, 
or $2.30% when figured on a Kansas 
City basis. This price was %c less 
than the agency’s bid of $2.31 in 
southwestern markets on that day. 

Meanwhile, CCC continued to ob- 
tain good amounts of wheat in the 
Southwest, the only exception was 
during the 24-hour period prior to 
noon Aug. 15, when the Kansas City 
regional office reported purchases of 
only 2,400 bu. On Aug. 11 it bought 
1% million bushels, while purchases 
Aug. 13 and 16 reached nearly 
2 million, respectively, on other days 
during the past week the agency 
bought from 500,000 to 750,000 bu. 
daily. 

With bids set at $2.31, in store, 
Kansas City, for September delivery 
of warehouse receipts, or $2.45, gulf, 
by Aug. 18 the CCC bought 74,835,- 
310 bu. since beginning the current 
program. 

Although the CCC bid at many 
times during the week amounted to 
only about %c over September, as 
compared with the cash market 
which figured 1 to 14c over the fu- 





ture, considerable wheat was still 
sold to the government on the theory 
of earning storage before the CCC 
orders movement of the grain from 
terminals. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL MANAGER APPOINTED 


' PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—William 
B. Logan has been appointed manager 
of the Peterborough flour mill of the 
Quaker Oats Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
succeeding the late Bruce D. MacLean. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Export Trade Dull 


As Millers Await 
October Quotas 


As millers awaited announcement 
of October export allocations, export 
flour’ markets were extremely dull 
during the past week. The only sus- 
taining feature was that India com- 
pleted purchasing its quota of 12,000 
tons of clears, a September alloca- 
tion. 

Sales to India were mostly of south- 
western origin and were made over 
a span of three or four days. For 
that reason, trades ranged $4.95@ 
5.23, delivered, New Orleans. Terms 
specified a maximum ash of .72%, 
packed in osnaburgs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
NAMES NEW DIRECTORS 


MINNEAPOLIS—William Steinke 
and Henry Kuehn, vice presidents and 
co-managers of King Midas Flour 
Mills, were named directors of Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors Aug. 
14. A former director, Herbert N. 
Chadbourn, was retired in July. 

C. R. Holstrom was named assist- 
ant treasurer. The designation of 
Paul H. Christensen as vice president 
and general manager of terminal 
properties was among several an- 
nouncements made. 

The following persons were again 
named for offices of the corporation: 

H. G. Dickey, chairman of the 
board; T. P. Heffelfinger, president; 
F. P. Heffelfinger, vice president; G. 
W. P. Heffelfinger, vice president; A. 
C. Remele, vice president and gen- 























GRAIN TRADE SUBJECT OF 
CHARGES OF “INEPTITUDE” 


USDA Officials at Operating Level Point Out Reversal 
of Clinton P. Anderson’s Order—Major Issue Is 
One of Monopoly, Observers Contend 





eral counsel; H. E. Kuehn, vice presi- 
dent and co-manager of King Midas 
Flour Mills division; W. M. Steinke, 
vice president and co-manager of 
King Midas Flour Mills division. 

Harry Shere was named vice presi- 
dent and general manager of mer- 
chandise and terminal elevator divi- 
sion; F. F. Murray, vice president and 
assistant manager of merchandise 
and terminal elevator division; G. 
W. Banning, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of commission depart- 
ment; R. W. Kemerer, vice president 
and general manager of Atlas Lum- 
ber Yards division; J. A. Mull, vice 
president; C. B. Rogers, secretary and 
treasurer; J. B. Templeton, assistant 
treasurer; E. W. Benjamin, assistant 
treasurer, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant general manager of Atlas 
Lumber Yards division; A. V. Wood- 
bury, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer; E. C. Gerber, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; J. 
W. Jackson, assistant secretary; J. 
D. Stone, assistant treasurer; M. R. 
Hagstrom, assistant treasurer, and 
F. H. Ramsey, assistant treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. 0. McClintock to 
Speak to Chicago 
Flour Distributors 


CHICAGO—4J. O. McClintock, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
will be the guest speaker at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, according 
to an announcement by Rhudy E. 
Bemmels, president. The meeting will 
be held the noon of Aug. 22 at the 
Sheraton Hotel, formerly the Con- 
tinental Hotel. 








PMA Flour Buying at Very Low Ebb 
As Agency Concentrates on Wheat 


WASHINGTON—With an aggres- 
sive wheat procurement program in 
full swing, the government has tem- 
porarily backed away from the flour 
market, with the prospect that lit- 
tle, if any, flour will be obtained un- 
til the wheat buying splurge is over. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration price level the past two 
weeks has been too low to attract 
mill offerings in volume. 

Last week, the Kansas City wheat 
market was in an uproar over alleged 
favoritism shown the Chicago mar- 
ket, where the PMA wheat price re- 
flected more than the freight differ- 





ential over the Southwest. Although 
PMA officials stated that they want- 
ed wheat at Chicago at that time 
and that they did not intend to 
change their Kansas City policy, they 
ultimately gave in to pressure and 
boosted the southwestern market 
price to a point where Aug. 18, it 
figured approximately 4%¢ better than 
that of Chicago. 

In its regular weekly report of 
purchases, the PMA announced that 
it purchased 8,924,775 bu. wheat dur- 
ing the period from noon Aug. 8 to 
noon -Aug. 15. Purchases of flour 
during the week through Aug. 8 


totaled 219,300 sacks. No corn, oats 
or grain sorghums were bought last 
week. Purchases of barley totaled 
812,500 bu., all through Portland, 
Ore. The wheat purchases were di- 
vided as- follows: Portland 1,992,325 
bu., Chicago 2,095,000 bu., Kansas 
City 4,787,450 bu., Minneapolis 50,- 
000 bu. 

From July 1 through noon Aug. 
15, the PMA purchased 66,090,000 
bu. wheat, 1,963,417. bu. barley and 
1,380,000 bu. grain sorghums. Pur- 
chases of flour from July 1 through 
Aug. 15 totaled 5,826,400 sacks. All 
purchases have been made to fill ex- 
port allocations. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY - 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Officials at the 
operating level in the Production 
and Marketing Administration of 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture resent the charges of “in- 
eptitude in government wheat pro- 
curement” leveled at them by the 
House Agriculture Subcommittee in- 
vestigating food shortages. In com- 
menting on these charges as repro- 
duced in The Northwestern Miller 
(Aug. 5, 1947, page 10), these of- 
ficials asked that this publication 
continue its reputation for fairness 
and give the government side a hear- 
ing in this controversial matter. 

In substance these officials say 
that they were restrained from buy- 
ing wheat last January by an edict 
from Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture, which prohibited them 
from paying more than $2 bu. for 
wheat at Kansas City although the 
market was daily reflecting a high- 
er price. 

At that time PMA wheat stocks 
were dwindling as exports were leav- 
ing the country and it was not until 
supplies were virtually exhausted 
that a sub-cabinet committee called 
Mr. Anderson on the. carpet and in- 
sisted that he “recognize the facts 
of the market place and get in there 
and buy grain to meet the export 
shipping program.” 

When the Secretary of Agriculture 
was reversed by the market-wise sub- 
cabinet officers, orders went down 
to the operating division to bid for 
wheat and in a short period lasting 
several days PMA accumulated or- 
ders for more than 20 million bushels 
of wheat. 

No claim is made at USDA oper- 
ating levels that the price ceiling 
set by Mr. Anderson was not “in- 
ept,” but one official says that from 
the time this unrealistic policy was 
reversed the grain trade was “in- 
ept” in that it sold PMA more wheat 
than it could ultimately deliver ac- 
cording to the contracts and in a 
scramble to meet its commitments 
forced wheat prices during the life 
of the March contract up to more 
than $3 bu. The private grain trade 
was short of actual sales and was 
“inept,” this official claims. 

This charge of ineptitude has been 
made among grain trade witnesses 
and members of congressional com- 
mittees which have been studying the 
PMA monopoly of wheat procurement 
for export. 

_Now that the government officials 
have adopted the use of this oppro- 
brious term in respect to wheat pro- 
curement, it appears that in the fu- 
ture grain trade witnesses may be 
called upon to adopt a new tech- 
nique or be prepared to defend them- 
selves against the same charge. 

Students of the controversy of the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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IEFC Committee Meets in Winnipeg 
CEREAL GROUP TO DETERMINE by: 


OCTOBER GRAIN EXPORT QUOTAS 


Some Predict That October Flour Allocation May Not Be 
Raised Materially Over September Quota—Dwin- 
dling Foreign Buying Power a Factor 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe Internation- 
al Emergency Food Council cereals 
committee meets this week in Win- 
nipeg to review the grain outlook for 
the balance of this crop year and to 
determine allocations for October. 
The Canadian session, while an in- 
novation as regards the site of the 
discussion, is understood to be a 
matter of protocol to honor the Ca- 
nadian government, which has been 
a consequential factor in internation- 
al relief food supplies. 


Some Delegates Gloomy 


Although officials declined to dis- 
cuss the probable decisions to be 
reached at the Winnipeg meeting, 
some delegates were gloomy over 
the outlook. 

First, it was predicted that the 
October flour allocation would not 
be raised materially over the Sep- 
tember quota. This probability was 
attributed to the dwindling avail- 
ability of foreign buying power 
which, according to officials, could 
be conserved by purchases of wheat 
rather than flour. 

The second prediction is that the 
early estimate of the availability of 
32 million tons cereal grains from 
the exporting nations during the cur- 
rent crop year will be reduced to 
approximately 27 million tons. This 
reduction will alarm the recipient 
nations, one U.S. delegate stated, 
and will reflect an overly cautious 
attitude on the part of the confer- 
ence. At the same time, this of- 
ficial admitted that there had been 
a deterioration in the supply out- 
look from this country and Canada. 


Russian Part Uncertain 


Further, he cited the uncertainty 
of the availability of 2 million tons 
from Russia which had been includ- 
ed in the supply estimate given the 
International Cereals Conference held 
in Paris earlier this year. Delivery 
of grain from Argentina, another 
important supply factor, is still dif- 
ficult, although the financial situa- 
tion of that nation has been im- 
paired and may cause a change in 
policy. 

The major influences which would 
lead to a reduced appraisal of the 
availability of cereals for exports, 
however, are found in the crop condi- 
tions in the U.S. and Canada, it is 
asserted. Emphasis is being given 
to the condition of the corn crop— 
an emphasis that this official be- 
lieves exaggerated. Even if the worst 
of recent corn crop estimates is ac- 
cepted, the prospective carryover of 
old crop corn of approximately 350 
million bushels would provide a corn 
supply for the next year of about 
3 billion bushels. This, when added 
to the wheat crop, provides a reserve 
against any danger, this official con- 
tends. 


The reduction in the Canadian ce- 
real outturn is real, however, and 
will certainly have to be reflected 
in any estimate of supply availabil- 
ity. In eastern Canada, Ontario in 
particular, the wheat crop has been 
disappointingly low and feeders in 
that area will draw on supplies from 
the western provinces to meet re- 
quirements. Canada has‘a freight as- 
sistance program to protect the On- 
tario and other eastern feeders, un- 
der which they can obtain grain at 
the Fort William price for feeding 
purposes. The Canadian crop has been 
reduced from an expected outturn 
of 420 million bushels to approxi- 
mately 358 million and the export 
availability from that nation as re- 
gards world distribution will have 
to be reduced in that proportion. 


October Allocations Delayed 


The reliability of these observa- 
tions will have to await confirma- 
tion later this month. All U.S. ce- 
reals committee representatives are 


BREAD iS THE 


not expected to return to this city 
prior to Aug. 22, at the earliest, and 
it is said here that the October al- 
location announcement may be de- 
ferred until the week of Aug. 25 to 
determine the breakdown on suc 
items as wheat and flour which this 
country will be assigned to export. 
The following representatives were 
present at the Winnipeg gathering: 
U.K.—R. A. Furness and W. A. Wil- 
son; U.S.—William McArthur, M. 
Benidt, S. Andrews, L. I. Higby and 
R. Gastineau; New Zealand—J. S. 
Scott; Australia—J. U. Garside; 
South Africa—W. A. Horrocks; In- 
dia—N. G. Abhyankar; France—J. R. 
Dupard, H. Martin, Miss V. Delaney, 
Mr. Bou, Mr. Lesezre and Chandord 
De Lauwe; Norway—Thoralf Sven- 
son and O. Froesethe; Portugal— 
Manuel Bramao; Sweden—S. Nyblad 
and G. Bendz; Switzerland—Werner 
Fuches; Eire—T. Commins; Greece 


‘—Dr, Caranichs; Mexico—Carlos N. 


Cimta and Augustine Ochoa; Neth- 
erlands—J. W. Kording and Ritzema 
Van Ikema; Austria—S. Goeroeg; 
Belgium—P. E. Jasper and A. D. 
Jacxsens; China—Chen Chih-Mai; 
Czechoslovakia — J. Hoffman; Den- 
mark—O. Brahe-Pederson, K. Blich- 
er and H. Maare; Italy—Dr. P. N. 
Rogers; Poland — E. Wiszniewski; 
IEFC—Gordon P. Boals, Roger Stew- 
art and Miss E. Clark; Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations—J. McAnsh. 

Canada is represented by C. C. 
Boxer, representative of the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board in Washington and 
J. B. Lawrie, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Regular Satin May Return 
to List of Durum Mill Items 


With a large new crop of durum 
wheat coming to harvest, combined 
with a substantial carry-over of old 
crop grain, indications are that durum 
millers will have an ample supply 
of wheat for the 1947-48 crop year, 
barring a decision of the government 
to export heavy quantities on the 
foreign relief program. In view of 
the larger prospective supplies, com- 
ments have been heard in durum mill- 
ing circles of the possible return of 
regular semolina to the list of durum 
products. 

Under the 80% extraction order, 
invoked March 1, 1946, one product 
known as durum granular was pro- 
duced by durum mills. When the 80% 
durum order was rescinded Sept. 1, 
1946, the durum supply still was 
short and it was believed necessary 
to continue a longer than normal ex- 
traction rate to stretch the grain sup- 


——————————————EE 
FIRST CAR NEW CROP FLAX 
BRINGS $6 BU. 


MINNEAPOLIS—The first car of 
new crop flax arrived in Minneapolis 
Aug. 12 and was received by the 
Mullin & Dillon Co. The car origi- 
nated at Coon Rapids, Iowa, graded 
No. 1, 7% dockage, 64% moisture 
and tested 52.5 Ib. bushel. The flax 
was sold at the government support 
price of $6 bu., f.o.b. Minneapolis, to 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons. 


ply over the season’s requirements. 
This extraction rate averaged around 
75%, with the product still classi- 
fied as durum granular. Millers gen- 
erally stayed with the 75% rate, de- 
spite a substantial falling off in do- 
mestic demand in the last three 
months of the old crop year. The 
smaller than expected late crop year 
demand resulted in a carry-over of 
8,872,000 bu. durum July 1. 

The Aug. 10 official crop report 
shows a prospective 1947 outturn of 
45,734,000 bu. durum, a reduction of 
over 2 million from the July esti- 
mate, but still about 10 million larg- 
er than the 1946 crop. Of the 1947 
total, North Dakota is -expected to 
account for 41,976,000 bu., South Da- 
kota 2,768,000 and Minnesota 990,000. 

With adequate supplies of durum 
to work on, it will again be possible 
for mills to produce either granu- 
lars or regular type semolina, de- 
pending upon requests from their 
customers. 

Meanwhile, new bookings of durum 
granulars currently are light, al- 
though some seasonal pick-up in ship- 
ping directions on old contracts is 
noted as macaroni manufacturers 
prepare for the fall and winter in- 
crease in demand. Desire to await 
full-swing movement of new crop 
durum and the hope of possible price 
reductions, also contribute to the re- 
luctance of macaroni makers to make 
new commitments at this time, it is 
said. 


Attorney General’s 
Investigation of 
Food Prices Hit 


WASHINGTON—Threats of prose- 
cution against corporations who may 
have conspired to advance prices 
made by Tom Clark, U.S. attorney 
general, recently are not likely to be 
productive of sensational results, ac- 
cording to a resume of reactions hcre, 

A major assault on the Clark an- 
nouncement was made by Albert 
Goss, master of the Grange, who 
characterized the announcement as 


PRICE INDEX PEAK 
REPORTED 


WASHINGTON — The consumes’ 
price index for June 15 hit 157.1, 
a record high, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported recently. The bu- 
reau also announced that wholesale 
prices continued upward in the week 
ended Aug. 9, reaching a new postwar 
peak for the fourth consecutive week. 
Fractional increases were reporied 
in prices for cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts between May 15 and June 15. 





an effort to break farm prices and 
destroy the farm producers. Labor 
leaders were equally critical and have 
asked that President Truman revive 
price controls and roll back the price 
of foods from the current levels. 

Political leaders from the opposi- 
tion have commented sarcastically 
that the Attorney General could 
make a start at the White House, 
“where the vetoed tax bills con- 
tributed to the high cost of living 
for Americans.” 

President Truman commented a! a 
recent press conference that he )e- 
lieved that the Attorney Generi!’s 
action might effect “salutary results.” 

vo ¥ 
Probe Welcomed 

NEW YORK—Commenting on ‘the 
announced Department of Justice in- 
vestigation of food prices, Paul S. 
Willis, president of Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., has <e- 
clared that all reputable food and 
grocery manufacturers welcome the 
probe if it serves the purpose of get- 
ting the ‘real facts” before the 
American people. 

Stating that most manufacturers 
of processed food and grocery prod- 
ucts are confronted with greatly in- 
creased costs of production on tiie 
one hand and public demand for 
lower prices on the other, Mr. Willis 
predicted that the investigation wou! 
reveal no attempts on the part of the 
industry to maintain prices but rath- 
er an extended effort to forestal! 
price advances justified by costs. 
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INTERSTATE DIVIDEND 


LOS ANGELES—At a meeting © 
the board of directors of the Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. Aug. 14, a pre- 
ferred dividend of $1.20 per share 
was declared payable Oct. 1 to hold- 
ers of record Sept. 13, on the out- 
standing 4.80% preferred stock. 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Reports 
40% Sales Increase 


. ST. LOUIS—Self-rising flour sales 


increased 40% in the last ten months, 
it was revealed at a meeting of the 
Family Flour Institute here Aug. 8. 
This increase in territories covered 
by members of the institute was in 
addition. to a 30% increase which 
occurred in the previous 12 months. 

All officers of the institute were re- 
elected for another year at the meet- 
ing, the third annual gathering of the 
group. Frank Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co. is president. Sec- 
retary of the organization is Allen R. 
Cornelius, Nashville. John Woolcott, 
Woo!lcott Milling Co., Harrisburg, II1., 
was elected to the board of govern- 
ors. 

Tre institute unanimously approved 
a plan to sponsor 15 minutes of the 
racic program, Grand Ole Opry, over 
WS\i, Nashville, each Saturday night, 
as 2 part of an advertising program 
to promote the use of family flour. 


Other newspaper and radio advertis- 
ing plans were considered at the 
mee ing. 
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W. ¥. SUDDUTH NAMED TO 
KANSAS GRAIN CO. POST 


KANSAS CITY—William W. Sud- 
duth was named assistant manager 
of the Kansas Grain Co., Kansas City, 
this week, according to an announce- 
ment made by the parent company, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

Mr. Sudduth will be active in the 
company’s grain handling and mer- 
chandising, assisting Loren W. John- 
son, who was recently named man- 
ager. 

The son of William H. Sudduth, 
long associated with flour milling in 
the Northwest and at one time presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Mr. Sudduth also became 
connected with that company follow- 
ing graduation from the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. 

At first he was in the grain de- 
partment of the company’s principal 
office at Minneapolis, buying grain on 
the trading floor of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1934 he 
was transferred to Kansas City and 
became a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, In 1936 and 1937 he 
was stationed with the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland elevator at St. Joseph, 
Mo. From there he was transferred 
to Sherman, Texas, where he became 
grain manager of another Comman- 
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der-Larabee affiliate, the G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co. : 

For the past six years he has been 
grain buyer for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. Mr. Sudduth 
is married and he and Mrs. Sudduth 
are parents of four sons, 12, 11, 9 
and 3%. 

Offices of the Kansas Grain Co. are 
at 1022 Board of Trade Building. 
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CENTRAL STATES MILLERS, 








CHEMISTS PLAN MEETING 


INDIANAPOLIS—A joint meeting 
of District No. 3, Association of Op- 
erative Millers and the Cincinnati 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will be held Sept. 
27 at the Lincoln Hotel. 

The morning session will begin at 
10 o’clock with four addresses or re- 
ports scheduled. An afternoon session 
and business meetings of the two 
groups will follow a luncheon. 

Hassil E. Schenck, president of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., will be 
the principal speaker after a dinner. 
Mr. Schenck was a delegate to the 
meeting of the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural. Producers, held 
at The Hague, Holland, last May. 
His topic will be “Agriculture in Post- 
war America and America in a Post- 
war World.” 

William H. Bowman, executive vice 
president and treasurer, Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, will be the 
principal speaker at the luncheon. 

Carl J. Raible, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, is chairman of 
the millers’ association and Paul W. 
Hodler, The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, 
is chairman of the chemists’ section. 

Applications for hotel reservations 
should be made directly with the 
hotel. Luncheon and dinner reserva- 
tions should be sent to Perie R. Pitts, 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
before Sept. 24. Allied trades repre- 
sentatives plan to arrange an infor- 
mal evening of entertainment at the 
hotel Sept. 26 for those who arrive 
that evening. 
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New Pamphlet 
on Enriched 
Flour Prepared 


CHICAGO—A new pamphlet on 
enriched flour has been prepared by 
the Wheat Flour Institute. The pam- 
phlet was written to replace earlier 
booklets on the subject which have 
become outdated. Quantity orders 
will be filled at the cost of printing, 
according to the Millers National 
Federation. 








U.S. Flour to Cuba Up in June 


HAVANA—After a slight dip during May, imports of U.S. flour into 
Cuba rose sharply in June, the total of 243,590 200-Ib. sacks being the largest 
since January, according to statistics compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export 
Statistician here. The June imports brought the six-month total for this year 
up to 1,030,956 200-lb. sacks, the largest for a comparable period since 1945. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 
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R. W. Goodell 


C. M. Hardenbergh Elected 


Head of Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS — C. M. Harden- 
bergh has been elected president of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Company to succeed R. W. Goodell, 
who is retiring Sept. 1 because of ill 
health, it was announced by S. M. 
Archer, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the company. 

Mr. Hardenbergh, who assumes his 
new position Sept. 1, has been affil- 
iated with the milling industry all 
his business life, joining the Com- 
mander-Larabee company in 1929 as 
vice president. He served in that ca- 
pacity until 1942 when he was elect- 
ed executive vice president. 


Joins Consolidated 


A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he 
majored in mechanical engineering, 
Mr. Hardenbergh joined the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in 1903. Later he be- 
came superintendent and then assist- 
ant to the general manager of the 
company, a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. 

Mr. Hardenbergh was transferred 
to Kansas City, where he became 
manager of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., also a subsidiary of the Standard 
Milling Co. He was named president 
of the Southwestern company in 1928. 
In 1926 Mr. Hardenbergh was elected 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, the second miller to hold 
that positién. He also served as presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Millers Club. 


Named Vice President 


Mr. Goodell joined Commander- 
Larabee as vice president in 1930. 
He became executive vice president 
in 1936 and was elected president in 
1942. 

In railroad work first in Chicago, 
Mr. Goodell came to Minneapolis in 
1910 as general agent for the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway Co. He 
became associated with Shane Bros. 
& Co., predecessors of the King Mi- 
das Flour Mills, in 1918. Mr. Goodell 
served as vice president of the King 
Midas Company until he joined Com- 
mander-Larabee. 

Mr. Goodell has served on the 
board of directors and executive com- 
mittee of the Millers: National Fed- 
eration and for five years was chair- 
man of the MNF crop improvement 
committee. He also served as presi- 





dent of the Northwest Spring Wheat 
Millers Club, taking that office in 
1933. 

Mr. Goodell’s resignation, accepted 
with regret by the Commander-Lara- 
bee board of directors, was made nec- 
essary because of the insistence of 
his personal medical advisors. 
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MILL TITLE TRANSFERRED 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A mill at 
Churchville, N. Y., operated by Co- 








operative G.L.F. Farm Products, Inc., 


has been sold by F. W. Potter Co., 
Inc., to the Cooperative GLF Hold- 
ing Corp., Ithaca, according to a deed 
filed in the county clerk’s office. Sale 
price was listed as $49,500. 
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Wheat Insurance 
Program Reduced 
to 200 Counties 


WASHINGTON—Wheat insurance 
on the 1948 crop will only be avail- 
able in 200 counties in 24 states, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. The skeletonized program 
follows the mandate of Congress fol- 
lowing the recent experience in the 
crop insurance field. 

According to government officials, 
the selection of counties for the ex- 
perimental program was based on 
past insurance experience, the impor- 
tance of the wheat crop to the area 
and if the area was representative 
of wheat producing areas. About 
1,200 counties have been dropped 
from the crop insurance program. 


Under the curtailed insurance pro- 
gram, three-year contracts will be 
available to producers against loss in 
yield, due to unavoidable hazards. In 
determining premiums and indemni- 
ties, wheat production will be valued 
at $1.60 bu. This changed program 
does not affect contracts now in force 
on 1947 crop wheat, the USDA stat- 
ed. Contraets already issued to cover 
1948 crop wheat in counties where 
the program has been discontinued 
will be terminated by notice to in- 
sured producers in the near future. 
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The wheat harvest is now in full 
swing in the northern states, as hot, 
dry weather again prevailed last 
week over most of the country. Early 
sown wheat is being harvested in the 
Dakotas, but late sown wheat has 
been damaged by heat. Fall plow- 
ing is still held up in central areas 
but is under way in eastern sections. 

The general deterioration of crops 
in the Canadian prairies has been 
checked, and prospects have shown 
moderate improvement due to cooler 
weather and beneficial rains, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. 

Yields of early sown grains in 
South Dakota are mostly rated as 
average to very good, but late sown 
grains dried up too fast, with the 
returns on these mostly poor to fair 
and only few fields producing good 
yields. Cutting and combining fall 
sown grains made excellent progress, 
with yields and quality generally 
considered good to very good. 


Montana Has Rain 


‘In Montana showers fell the latter 
part of the week after a few more 
days of hot, dry weather. The change 
was most marked in the eastern sec- 
tion, where temperatures dropped 
from about 100° to the seventies. 
However, growing conditions for 
Montana’s crops continued only fair 
during the week, with soil moisture 


generally deficient throughout the 


state. Heavy local losses resulted 
from hail. 

Binding and combining of winter 
wheat is moving along, and most 
counties expect to be harvesting in 
full swing within a few days. The 
protein content of wheat is generally 
higher in most of the north central 
counties, while test weight has been 
reported slightly lighter than last 
year. Harvesting of spring wheat has 
begun in some sections, although 
rains have held up operations some- 
what. 


Kansas Wheat Moves 


In Kansas some harvested wheat 
still remains piled in the open in a 
few western counties, but generally 
good progress has been made in mov- 
ing the grain to storage or market. 
A large amount of the small grain 
stubble land has been worked, but 
dry and hard topsoil slowed or stop- 
ped plowing over most of the state. 
However, showers in some sections 
allowed farmers to begin plowing. 

The small grain harvest is prac- 
tically completed in Nebraska. Re- 
turns on yields indicate very little 





BETTER QUALITY WHEAT 
SEEN IN MONTANA 


HELENA, MONT.—First reports 
on winter wheat harvested in north 
éentral counties say the test weight 
and protein content are higher in this 
year’s crop than in 1946. Combining 
and binding of winter wheat will be 
in full swing soon. Harvest of spring 
wheat has begun, but rains during 
‘the latter part of the week slowed 
progress. The combining of barley 
also is getting started. 
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WHEAT HARVESTING IN FULL 
SWING IN NORTHERN STATES 


Hot, Dry Weather Again Prevails; Early Sown Wheat 
Being Harvested in Dakotas; Fall Plowing 
Delayed in Central Areas 


change from the more recent expec- 
tations. There was some damage 
from black stem rust in Box Butte 
County, and there are some reports 
of light test weight. The estimated 
winter wheat harvest of 94,292,000 
bu., compared witih 89,723,000 bu. 
last year, is 10 to 15 million bushels 
below the earlier outlook. However, 
the crop is the highest of record in 
the third successive record-breaking 
year. 


Idaho Harvesting 

Late grains are maturing rapidly 
under favorable climatic conditions 
in Idaho, a survey shows, with har- 
vesting progressing in satisfactory 
weather. Soil moisture supplies are 
dwindling, but showers were bene- 
ficial to some drying grains in the 
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higher sections. Fall grains and ir- 
rigated spring grains are being har- 
vested ‘in all sections, and non-irri- 
gated spring grains. are maturing 
rapidly. Yields per acre of grains are 
reported generally good. 


Canadian Outlook Better 


Cooler weather and rains have im- 
proved the crop outlook in Canada. 
Wheat prespects in Manitoba are gen- 
erally good to excellent, but coarse 
grains especially barley, are not so 
promising. The rapid decline in crop 
conditions in Saskatchewan has been 
checked with more moderate tem- 
peratures and widely-scattered rain- 
fall, and late fields in many districts 
still could make a considerable re- 
covery with better filling conditions. 
Deterioration also has been halted in 
Alberta, and crops are in fair to 
good condition. 

Quebec grains, which were back- 
ward, now are showing satisfactory 
development. The harvest of winter 
wheat and rye is practically com- 
pleted in Ontario, with yield averag- 
ing about 27 bu. an acre against 
29.8 bu. a year ago. Total produc- 
tion of winter wheat, oats, barley and 
mixed grains may be not more than 
50% of last year. 
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More Mills Follow Pacific Coast 
Lead in Only Packing New Bags 


Flour mills on the Pacific Coast 
have taken the lead in a spontaneous 
movement to do away with the use of 
secondhand bags, and it appears that 
the policy will be adopted by the ma- 
jority of the nation’s milling capacity 
before the end of the year. 

In Minnesota, secondhand bags 
have been practically eliminated by 
the provisions of an order issued by 
the state department of agriculture, 
dairy and food, which required that 
all textile bags be laundered with a 
suitable cleansing agent before re-use. 
Because of the shrinkage obtained in 
the cloth, and because of the fact 
that laundering apparently weakens 
the fabric, but few mills are pack- 
ing secondhands. The cost of laun- 
dering, which is assessed against the 
customer, runs to about 7c a bag. 

Two Minneapolis milling compan- 
ies have notified their customers that 
they will refuse to pack secondhand 
bags in the near future. The ruling 
against secondhands will apply in all 
mills of the companies. Other mill- 
ing companies having mills in the 
same centers are said to be prepar- 
ing notices to their customers, in- 
forming them that secondhand bags 
will not be packed. : 

In commenting upon the industry 
wide movement against secondhand 
flour containers, an official of the 
Millers National Federation, writing 
in a current issue of the Hook-Up, 
federation publication, stated: “The 
action began a year ago when a me- 
dium-sized milling company in the 
Pacific Coast area informed its trade 
that thenceforth its products would 
be packed only in new containers, the 
management taking the position that 
any used bag is likely to be below 
the minimum level of sanitation that 
the consumer has a right to expect 
in food packaging. 

“This seemed like a bold step, but 
there was surprisingly little adverse 
reaction, and it was not long before 
other Coast millers began to con- 
sider the same policy. One after an- 
other, they went to a new container 
basis. for all their flour, and we are 





informed that since July 1, the only 
used bags which have been packed 
in flour mills in California, Oregon 
and Washington have been a few lots 
on old contracts sold on that basis 
before the mill adopted the new bag 
policy.” 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association and the National Cotton 
Council are working with bakers in 
organizing a campaign to dispose of 
the cotton bags through retail bak- 
eries. The bag makers’ organization 
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BAKER’S MERCY FLIGHTS 
FEATURED 


WASHBURN, WIS.—Earl P. John- 
son, local bakery shop operator who 
won for himself national recognition 
for his mercy flights with polio vic- 
tims from here to Minneapolis, again 
received nationwide publicity through 
depiction of his flights in the Sep- 
tember issue of New Heroic Comics, 
Five pages of the issue are devoted 
to a graphic illustration of his feat, 
and, in addition, his name also zp- 
pears in a special page in the front 
of the publication titled “Heroic 
Hall of Honor.” The mercy flig!its 
were made in September, 1946, ir. 
Johnson making three flights from 
here to Minneapolis within 40 hours. 
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reports that several test campaigns 
have been successful and that ihe 
baker has been able to recover <|- 
most all of the cost of the containes. 

The attitude of food and drug (c- 
partment inspectors in several stais 
toward unlaundered secondhand tex- 
tile bags is serving as an added in- 
centive for millers to adopt the ‘0 
secondhands packed” policy. At its 
last national conference, the associ:- 
tion of state food control officia's 
unanimously adopted a resolution co:- 
demning the practice of packing flour 
in unlaundered textile bags, and riil- 
ings similar to the Minnesota order 
which became effective Aug. 1 are 
anticipated from a number of states. 
It is predicted in the milling industry 
that the millers in at least a few 
states will be on a new container 
basis before the food control officia!s 
issue their regulations. 

Mills that have gone on a new con- 
tainer basis report that their trade 
is in sympathy with the purpose of 
the policy—that of delivering flow 
free from contamination or insect 
infestation. 





Growth of Co-ops From Tax 
Exemption Subject of Probe 


WASHINGT ON—tThe over-all 
question of the effect of tax exemp- 
tion upon the growth of cooperative 
associations and alleged discrimina- 
tion of the cooperatives against pri- 
vate business will be investigated by 
a House small business subcommittee 
in a series of hearings scheduled to 
start this week. 

Opening hearings will start'with the 
cooperative community enterprise of 
Greenbelt, Md., investigation of which 
was launched at the request of small 
business men, who are barred from 
opening businesses in the community 
because of the monopoly contract 
held by Greenbelt Consumer Service, 
Inc., with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. 

The hearings will be conducted by 
B. Walter Riehlman (R., N. Y.), act- 
ing chairman. He is taking the place 
of Evan Howell (R., Ill.), who will 
be out of the country much of the 
time between sessions. Rep. Walter 
C. Ploser (R., Mo.) has indicated’ he 
will attend most hearings. He is 
chairman of the full House small busi- 
ness committee, but not officially a 
member of the subcommittee. 

After the Greenbelt hearings, set 
for Aug. 22 and 23, the committee 
will move to the West Coast, where 
large poultry and fruit cooperatives 


will be asked to appear. Hearings 
are scheduled for Seattle, Sept. 1° 
and 11, for San Francisco Sept: !8 
and 19, and for Los Angeles Sep'. 
23, 24 and 25. 


Oil and Grain Next 


The group will then return (tv 
Washington before starting on a! 
other junket that will probably in- 
clude oil cooperatives in Kansas an 
Texas, and the large grain coopera 
tives with headquarters in Oklahom 
and Minnesota. : 

So far, 46 cooperatives from 
sections of the country. have be« 
asked to furnish information to a 
in the investigation. 


Middle West Hearings 


Hearings will be held at Minne 
apolis, Kansas City, South Bend an 
Columbus, Ohio, though specific date: 
are yet to be announced. 

Information requested from the co 
operatives includes copies of thei! 
audit reports with operating expens¢ 
figures from 1935 through 1946, to 
gether with information on their tax- 
exempt status. The committee aims 
to determine whether their expan- 
sion has been due to retained savings 
and whether those savings have been 
largely the direct aftermath of being 
tax exempt. 
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Mutual Millers 


to Fight Co-op 
Tax Exemption 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Efforts will 
be made by the Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn. to abolish the in- 
come tax exemption of cooperatives, 
it was disclosed at the association’s 
annual midsummer convention Aug. 
11-12. 

Scott Gray of Franklinville, N. Y., 
new president of the association, said 
the aid of farmers themselves will 
be sought in changing the existing 
law. 

Speaking at the convention, Austin 
W. Carpenter, executive director. of 
the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, expressed opposition to efforts 
of Sen. Arthur Capper (R., Kansas) 
to extend authority of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. to include control 
of the feed industry. 

“tt is important to the industry 
and livestock farm people to keep the 
feed trade in the hands of private 
industry rather than to out it under 
conirol of CCC,” he declared. 

“The private feed industry has all 
the facilities for getting feed to the 
consumers in the most economical 
manner, and it serves both the pro- 
ducers and users of grain.” 

In addition to Mr. Gray, other as- 
sociation officers are: Walter Sib- 
ley of Cuba, N. Y., vice president, and 
Gustavus A. Bentley of Jamestown, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Named 
to the board of directors were How- 
ard Fiske, Falconer, N. Y.; Ray 
Hammer, Russell, Pa.; Louis Abbott, 
Hamburg, N. Y., and Mrs. A. E. Cole- 
man, Wellsville, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COKATO MILL, ELEVATOR 
DESTROYED BY LIGHTNING 


COKATO, MINN.—Fire, believed 
started by lightning, destroyed the 
Cokato Mill & Elevator Co. building 
Aug. 17. ° 

Charles Greer, owner of the com- 
pany, estimated the loss at more than 
$175,000, including building and grain 
and feed stored there. 

Cokato is 56 miles west of Minne- 
apolis. 

A new addition to the building was 
destroyed when fire leaped around the 
fire wall which separated the two 
sections of the mill. 

Mr. Greer said that practically 
none of the grain and feed stored in 








.the mill would be salvagable. He 


estimated that the grain was worth 
$40,000. 


7——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FRANK J. ALLEN HOST 
TO ELBOW BEND GOLFERS 


About 60 flour millers and mem- 
bers of allied industries, including 
grain. men, feed millers, bankers and 
lawyers, gathered at the Winona 
(Minn.) Country Club, Aug. 12, for 
the eighth annual meeting of the 
Elbow Bend Golf Assn., with Frank 
J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, as host. 

A chartered bus carried a party 
of 36 from Minneapolis and others 
came by train from that and other 
Minnesota cities, with a few driving 
their own cars. 

Golf and relaxation provided the 
main entertainment, with a salmon 
and froglegs buffet luncheon at mid- 
day climaxed by a steak dinner in the 
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evening. About, a dozen foursomes 
completed 18 holes of golf just ahead 
of an evening thunderstorm, which 
spilled welcome rain over the golf 
course and surrounding corn fields. 

Prize winners at golf were: A. E. 
Wilson, First National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, low gross, 83; H. Halladay of 
the law firm of Dorsey, Colman, Bar- 
ker, Scott & Barker, Minneapolis, 
low net, 61; Willis C. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
E. C. Brown, First National Bank, 
St. Paul, tied for blind bogey. 

Frederick M. Atkinson, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was award- 
ed a prize for low birdie, 2, and G. R. 
Krueger, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, was given a consolation prize 
for a 13-stroke high on the trouble- 
some fourth hole. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED PLANT OF MIDLAND 
FLOUR TO BEGIN SERVICE 


KANSAS CITY—Operations at the 
Marshall, Mo., feed plant of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. will commence 
next week, it was announced by John 
W. Cain, president of the company. 
Marketing a complete line of “Town 
Crier” feeds, the mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 250 tons. J. W. Banister, 
Kansas City, is sales manager, while 
Peter Rea is plant manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILL SANITATION TOPICS 
ON AOM MEETING PROGRAM 


DALLAS—The next regular meet- 
ing of District No. 7 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers will be held 
at the Baker Hotel Sept. 6. Russell 
Robinson, General Mills, Inc., Wichi- 
ta Falls, chairman of the organiza- 
tion, said that instead of the usual 
round table discussion, a full day will 
be devoted to the subject of flour 
mill sanitation. 

Included on the program are P. W. 
Goff, inspector in the Texas State 
Board of Health office; Lorenzo John- 
son of the Allied Analytical and Re- 
search Laboratories; A. J. Mayer, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas; 
Alfred A. Rolfe, Quaker Oats Co., 
and O. J. Zimmerman, General Mills, 
Ine., Oklahoma City. 

A banquet will conclude the meet- 
ing. Reservations should be made 
through Harold L. Cook, secretary 
of the district group, 3330 Elm St., 
Dallas 1, Texas. : 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. V. LINDSTROM HEADS 
DEPARTMENT FOR FRANTZ 


PITTSBURGH — Floyd V.. Lind- 
strom is head of the newly-created 
department of products control for 
the Frantz Co., according to a recent 
company announcement. The state- 
ment was made to correct a previous 
announcement which indicated the 
department was headed by J. R. An- 
derson. Mr. Anderson is not a mem- 
ber of the Frantz organization, it 
was stated. 


BREAD !I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MATERIAL REDUCTION 
IN WHEAT YIELD SEEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hot weather that 
prevailed when the Northwest wheat 
crop was maturing cut down the 
yield materially even on early seeded 
wheat, the Occident Elevator Divi- 
sion of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
states in its final crop report for 
this season. 

Eastern Montana had a greater 
than normal loss from hail. The aver- 
age yield on all grains is fairly satis- 


























factory to the producer, the report 
adds, although the final yield result 
on spring wheat in North Dakota and 
Montana will. be considerably below 
the government estimate of Aug. 1. 

Harvesting and combining were 
delayed by heavy ‘showers in the Oc- 
cident elevator territory last week. 
Breaking down of the straw on cer- 
tain varieties of wheat caused some 
losses. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 63,213 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 58,515 tons in the 
week previous and 43,789 tons the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 398,751 tons, 
as compared with 284,798 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Fig- 
ures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 lb of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 lb 
of flour. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Elevators Blocked 
in N. W.; Boxcar 
Relief Promised 


MINNEAPOLIS—With 121 grain 
elevators in Minnesota and South 
Dakota blocked Aug. 13, railroad of- 
ficials have promised to make every 
effort to move empty boxcars into 
the territory to relieve the situation. 

This was revealed this week in an 
exchange of telegrams between A. C. 
Remele, chairman of the Northwest 
Grain Transportation Committee of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, and 
R. L. Williams, president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway. 

Mr. Remele’s telegram Aug. 15 
pointed out that the number of 
blocked elevators is “increasing sub- 
stantially each day because of fail- 
ure of your railroad to allocate a fair 
share of your large percentage of 
car ownership on line to these divi- 
sions.” Records reflected that 121 
elevators were blocked on the North- 
western railroad’s Minnesota and 
South Dakota divisions as early as 
Aug. 13, he stated, pointing out that 
allocation of cars to these territories 
must .be increased immediately to 
keep the grain moving. 

A copy, of the telegram was sent 
to William T. Faricy, president of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington. 


Deliveries Cited 


Mr. Williams replied that “extraor- 
dinary effort is being put forth to 
equitably distribute available empty 
boxcars.” In the 48 hours ending at 
7 am., Aug. 15, the railroad deliv- 
ered 378 empty cars to the system’s 
Dakota division and had 250 more 
en route, he stated. 

In the first 15 days of August, 
1,416 cars of grain and grain prod- 
ucts were loaded on the Dakota divi- 
sion, compared to 1,017 in the same 
period in 1946, Mr. Williams pointed 
out, adding that “we are concentrat- 
ing in our efforts to increase empty 
grain boxcar supply on our Dakota 
division.” 

Another telegram was sent Aug. 
15 by Mr. Remele to Clyde B. Aitchi- 
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Warren H. Goss 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR — Warren 
H. Goss, authority in the soybean and 
oil processing industries, has been 
appointed associate director of the 
research and development products 
department of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
it was announced recently by Dr. 
Frank L. Gunderson, department vice 
president. Mr. Goss was formerly at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
regional research laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill, and is the author of numerous 
books and articles on oilseed and soy- 
beans. 





son, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington, in 
which it was stated that AAR or- 
ders calling for delivery of 970. emp- 
ty boxcars a day to four railroads 
operating in the Northwest are not 
being complied with by eastern lines. 

Mr. Remele requested that the ICC 
official immediately issue a _ service 
order requiring compliance with AAR 
boxcar orders outstanding. A-copy»of 
this telegram also was sent to:Mr. 
Faricy. 

While no reply from Mr. Aitchison 
was reported, Mr. Faricy referred to 
the wire in a telegram to Mr. Rem- 
ele. He declared that while deliv- 
eries of cars for Northwest roads 
had not equalled daily quotas last 
week, he was confident that the situ- 
ation would be greatly improved Aug. 
16-17 and that the flow of empties 
would be maintained. 

He added that it was his under- 
standing that an unusual heat wave 
had the effect of advancing the har- 
vest by a week or 10 days, which 
was unforeseen in programming cars. 

“You can be assured everything 
practical will be done to continue 
movement of empty boxcars ‘on ‘a 
sustained basis comparable with out- 
standing orders. I am personally fol- 
lowing this situation,’ he concluded. 

The Chicago & North Western, ac- 
cording to the committee’s check, is 
the only line with more than 100% 
of boxcar ownership on line. Percent- 
ages of boxcar ownership on line for 
the other roads are: Great Northern 
81.4, Minneapolis & St. Louis 63, 
Northern Pacific 83.9, Soo Line 77.7, 
and Milwaukee 88.8. The Chicago & 
North Western figure was 116.3% 
Aug. 15, Mr. Remele stated. 

The AAR order referred to above 
calls for daily deliveries of 185 box- 
cars to the Soo Line, 100 to Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, 415 to the Great 
Northern and 260 to the Northern 
Pacific. 
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Flour buyers as a general rule are 
clinging to a wait-and-see attitude, 
being sufficiently well booked to shop 
around and wait out the price situa- 
tion. Southwestern trade, which was 
active until two weeks ago, has been 
very quiet the past two weeks. Spring 
mills had a fair flurry of trade late 
last week, following a period of in- 
difference on the part of buyers, but 
it tapered off after one day of activ- 
ity. Bids by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration were still out 
of-line with mills’ ability to quote in 
view of current wheat costs, and 
sales to the government agency were 
very light. 


MOST EXPORT QUOTAS 
FILLED 

Most of the export allocations is- 
sued so far have been filled, both for 
Latin America and for claimant coun- 
tries. Only India was in the market 
the past week. That country bought 
clear flour on about half of its allo- 
cation of 12,000 long tons. First pur- 
chases were made at around $5.05 
Gulf, sacked, later bids being stepped 
up to $5.10, $5.13 and $5.20 to ob- 
tain this type of flour. France bought 
around 8,000 sacks 80% extraction 
flour at $5.15 Gulf. That country re- 
cently exchanged part of its corn al- 
location for durum granulars, which 
were purchased at $5.86 to $6.06, Gulf. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
DECREASE 


Sales of flour by southwestern 
mills dropped to the lowest point in 
several weeks, with most domestic 
buyers fairly well covered for the 
next two months at least, and export 
trade both private and to the PMA 
stymied by government regulations. 
Sales last week amounted to only 
25% of capacity, as compared with 
35% the previous week and 75% a 
year ago. Mills have a substantial 
backlog of unfilled orders on their 
books, amounting to around 75 days’ 
full time run, and are not pressing 
for new business. Millers expect an- 
other run of hard winter bookings 
when the spring wheat harvest move- 
ment reaches its: peak. Hot weather 
has retarded family flour business. 
Export trade is without feature. Prac- 
tically all of the quotas issued so far 
have been filled. Production con- 
tinues extremely heavy, with many 
bakers stepping up’shipping instruc- 
tions and only a few retarding them. 


GOOD FLURRY OF 
SPRING SALES 


A fairly good run of small to me- 
dium sized orders from bakers ran 
the week’s spring wheat flour sales 
up to 112.3% of capacity last week, 
as compared with 55.8% the previous 
week and 40% a year ago. The bulk 
of the week’s business came Aug. 15 
and was for shipment after Sept. 15, 
when a discount of 30¢ sack under 
old crop spring wheat flour is offered 
by most mills. A few 10,000-sack 
orders and at least one 20,000-sack 
lot was included in the buying flurry, 
along with numerous small-lot orders. 
PMA bids remained too low for spring 
mill acceptance and the same was 
true of most export bids, although 
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FLOUR BUSINESS CONTINUES 
MODERATE; BUYERS CAUTIOUS 


With Inventories Better, Buyers Are Able to Wait for 
Market Developments—Spring Discounts of 30c 
Sack on New Crop Bring Some Sales 


most of the latter quotas already 
have been filled with flour from other 
sections of the country. Shipping di- 
rections on old orders are active and 
mills are operating at a good rate. 


EASTERN BOOKINGS 
IRREGULAR 


Trading has been quiet at Buffalo, 
with little activity expected for a 
week or two, or until new crop wheat 
moves in volume. Most buyers have 
flour coming on contracts and seem 
content to hold off for a while. No 
volume buying was reported in the 
metropolitan New York market. Sales 
were confined to fill-ins for near-by 
shipment and light amounts for de- 
ferred. Springs are the chief sellers, 
with .new crop takings at $6.75 and 
slightly lower. Eastern soft winters 
are in good demand from cracker 
bakers. 

Boston trading has been extremely 
dull in all segments of the industry. 
Most bakers report their inventory 
position is good and it would take 
substantial price reductions to inter- 
est them in extending commitments. 
Extreme heat is slowing the demand 
for baked goods. Philadelphia buyers 
have withdrawn, with inventories in 
fairly good position from recent pur- 
chases. Export business is spotty. On 
the other hand, Pittsburgh buyers 
show more interest and flour sales 
have improved, with indications that 
a still further expansion is imminent. 
More interest is being shown in new 
crop springs, but Kansas flour still 
leads in sales. 


CHICAGO BUYERS 
HOLD OFF 
Chicago trade was quiet, with buy- 


ers again holding off in the hope of 
lower prices. . Bookings consisted 


mainly of one- and two-carlot orders, 
with only an occasional booking of 
larger size. New crop spring offer- 
ings are 10@30¢ sack under old, but 
so far not much has been booked. 
Cleveland trade slackened with the 
firmer wheat markets and the in- 
tense heat slowed interest even in 
quotations. Most buyers appear to be 
awaiting another break in the grain 
market before adding to inventories. 
Family trade also is lighter. Trade is 
slow with St. Louis mills. A few 
scattered orders for prompt to 120- 
day shipment are reported, but do- 
mestic buyers generally have become 
cautious. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
INTEREST LIGHT 


Southern states flour interest has 
been light the past week, with buyers 
in the New Orleans area reluctant to 
book at current price levels. Most 
of them have flour coming to them 
and are hoping for some reduction 
in prices. Southwestern hard winters 
appear to share most of the light 
business, with spring types not in de- 
mand even at the discount offered 
for after Sept. 15 shipment. 


LULL IN PACIFIC 
FLOUR TRADE 


Pacific Northwest mills reported a 
lull in. flour business the past week. 
They are not pressing high protein 
flour on the market, with few offer- 
ings being made, due to uncertainty 
about high protein wheats from Mon- 
tana. Montana mills were offering a 
little new crop flour last week, but 
not in heavy volume. Soft wheat types 
are moving better, though not heavy. 
Mills are well booked for August-Sep- 
tember deliveries and are operating 
at satisfactory levels. 


MANILA BUYS SOME 
CANADIAN FLOUR 


Some business to Manila continues 
to be worked through Canadian mills 
for shipment through Vancouver and 
there is also a satisfactory trade to 
the Middle East, especially Palestine. 
Generally speaking, the export flour 
picture at Vancouver is brighter, fol- 
lowing recent dullness. Plenty of 
business is available if mills were 





Improved Macaroni Demand Reflected 
in Better Durum Granular Directions 


An- unexpectedly early pick-up in 
demand for macaroni products is be- 
ing reflected in more active shipping 
directions on old durum granular or- 
ders, as well as a small volume of 
new bookings for 30-day needs. Re- 
ports from eastern manufacturing 
districts indicate a rather satisfactory 
outlook for fall and winter business 
in macaroni products. Most of the ad- 
justment in consumer diets following 
the return of other foods which were 
scarce during the war is believed to 
have passed. The sudden slacken- 
ing in consumption last spring slow- 
ed down granular shipping directions 
and caused some reselling. This has 
been corrected, however, and steady 
shipments are again going forward. 

Durum millers anticipate ample 
supplies of grain for the new crop 
year. Production is about 10 million 
bushels above a year ago and the 
carryover of old crop grain was larg- 
er because of the slow demand in the 
last three months of the season. 

Some new durum is arriving at 
Minneapolis from South Dakota and 
southern North Dakota. Quality is 
good, but test weight varies, due to 





some hot weather shrinkage. With 
the prospective increase in supplies, 
there is some discussion of a possible 
return of regular semolina to the 
list of durum products this season. 

Durum granular prices are about 
unchanged from a week ago at $5.60 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Aug. 16, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.47% @2.51% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.47% @2.51% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.46% @2.50% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.35% @2.40% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.35% @2.40% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.34% @2.39% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 


‘sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 


pacity based on six-day week: 
Weekly % of 


production capacity 
AMB. WB ioe veces *226,862 97 
Previous week ....... 223,137 95 
July 27-Aug. 2 ....... 211,151 90 
WOOP OBO 0.0 by b's ois cokes 223,137 95 

Crop year 

production 


July 1-Aug. 16, 1947 .......... 1,267,737 
July 1-Aug. 17, 1946 ....ccceees 1,108,789 
*Preliminary. 
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able to accept it, but since most of 
the larger plants are booked up with 
government business, more of the 
commercial sales are going through 
the smaller mills. The Palestine busi- 
ness consists of the usual straight run 
flour mostly for September loading. 
India has been a fairly steady buyer, 
Chinese government buying continues 
spotty and dependent upon the avail- 
ability of Canadian dollars. Domestic 
demand in Canada exceeds the re- 
stricted production quotas of mills. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an incre:se 
of 93,440 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour prodi.c- 
tion in the U.S. amounted to 4,153,249 
sacks, compared with 3,652,395 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 2x0. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,07)- 
557 and three years ago 3,209,/74, 
Flour production decreased 21,798 
sacks in the Northwest over last 
week, 13,353 sacks in the Southwest 
and 23,030 in the North Pacific Coast. 
Buffalo showed an increase of 144.- 
984 sacks and there was an incre*se 
of 6,637 in the Central and Sou'h- 
east areas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FEED MARKETS EASIER, 
WITH DEMAND ERRATIC 


Price Structure Unsettled by Wie 
Swings in Corn—General Aver- 
age Lower Than Week Ago 


Feed markets have been unsett!:d, 
influenced by rapid price changes and 
irregular action in the grain mark«t. 
Taken altogether, prices average 
lower than a week ago, with the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion index down nearly four poinis 
to 268.6. Declines in wheat millfeeds 
accounted for most of the drop in 
the index. The further advance in 
corn prices was a supporting infl- 
ence in the feedstuffs market. 


Millfeeds Erratic 


Prices of bran and middlings :t 
Minneapolis declined as offerings {or 
the most part exceeded the inquiry. 
Prices showed some upward reaction 
about mid-week when corn prices 
soared to new record highs only io 
fall back again when corn reacted 
downward. Mills did a rather good 
volume of business on the strong 
spot, however, and were fairly well 
supplied with shipping directions 
Country dealer and mixed car 6:- 
mand showed some improveme!', 
but the general demand from fei 
manufacturers was still of an w- 
certain nature. Demand for formu * 
feeds was reported as not very 2-- 
tive despite drying pastures, ai: 
manufacturers were cautious in.ma':- 
ing large bookings. 

Millfeeds at Chicago were notic: 
ably unsettled, with prices fluctua 
ing quite sharply from day to da 
Feed manufacturers in that ma 
ket were reported holding of 
awaiting a more settled market si 
uation. At Kansas City, fluctuation 
in wheat millfeeds were also irregu 
lar, influenced by rapid changes i! 
the corn market. While nearby bra! 
and shorts moved downward, price: 
for the more deferred months ad- 
vanced. Formula feed manufacturers 
continued to show little buying in- 
terest as their products were in slow 
demand, 
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Wheat Strengthens Further 
in Corn Weather Market 


Shrinkage of Coarse Grain Prospects Means Added Drain 
on Wheat for Feeding—CCC Continues Active Buying 


Wheat values continue on the up- 
grade, paced by exceptionally strong 
corn markets. As compared with a 

week ago, wheat futures are 4@8%¢ 
pu. higher at leading markets. While 
weather conditions are the leading 
factor in the strong corn market, 
other influences also are at work in 
the recent strength of wheat. These 
include heavy buying by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in the Southwest, 
with the agency raising its price ideas 
toward the close of the week to more 
nearly reflect the rising futures mar- 
ket, and a drop in Canadian wheat 
production. 

A moderate reduction in the do- 
es spring wheat estimate, based 
upon Aug. 1 conditions, failed to 
generate as much feeling in wheat 
futures as did the drop in corn. 
Knowing that the coarse grain crop 
had lost further ground since the 
data was gathered, millers were faced 
with the certainty that heavy drains 
would be placed on the wheat supply 
for livestock feeding. The first official 
Canadian wheat crop estimate placed 
the Dominion outturn at only 358,500,- 
000 bu., a drop of 62 million from last 
year, and sharply below earlier hopes 
of 500 million. Shorter supplies in the 
Dominion mean an added burden on 
the U.S. crop in fulfilling the world 
demand. 


Car Shortage in Northwest 

Receipts of wheat in the Southwest 
have passed the peak and the new 
spring receipts have not yet gained 
full volume. Scarcity of cars in the 
Northwest may prevent as heavy a 
harvest movement of the bread grain 
as hoped for. It is pointed out that 
boxcars bringing new crop barley and 
other feed grains to terminals are 
not all being returned to the country 
for wheat loading and since the feed 
grain movement started before new 
wheat was ready, the backlog of cars 
at country elevators has been ma- 
terially depleted. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Aug. 18: Chicago—September $2.41%, 
December $2.39%, May $2.35%, July 
$2.14%; Minneapolis—S eptember 
$2.40%, December $2.37%, May 
$2.33%; Kansas City—September 
$2.305%, December $2.30%, May 
$2.25%4. 


K. C. Elevators Filling 


Wheat values at Kansas City con- 
tinued strong as bullish weather news 
forced corn prices higher. Premiums 
advanced %¢ to 1¢ on the better 
proteins and wider spreads in mark- 
up ideas developed between good mill- 
ing varieties and less desirable va- 
rieties in each protein classification. 
On the whole the cash wheat market 
dropped about 4¢ between Aug. 11 
and 14, but since Aug. 14 prices have 
risen 6¢ to 7¢. Meanwhile terminal 
elevator storage space at Kansas City 
was rapidly being filled, due to con- 
tinually good receipts of a bumper 
southwestern crop. Wheat stocks at 
mills were also heavy, creating little 
demand from mills outside of current 
grind requirements or specific orders. 
The CCC remained a good outlet for 
sales, its bids being made on the basis 
of tender of warehouse receipts. Late 
Aug. 15 its buying was shifted from 
an August to September basis, and 
its bid increased to $2.29, in store, 
Kansas City. Aug. 18 this bid was 
increased to $2.31, Kansas City, for 
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tender of warehouse receipts by Sept. 
30, and a number of sales were re- 
ported to have been made. Even 
though the CCC bid was only about 
%¢ over the September future, com- 
pared with the 1¢ to 1%¢ mark-up in 
the cash market, considerable wheat 
was offered to the government on the 
theory of earning added storage be- 
fore the government orders move- 
ment of the grain from terminals. 
Aug. 16 records showed that CCC 
had bought 74,378,400 bu. at Kansas 
City since June 1. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Aug. 16, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard....... $2.29% @2.60% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 28% @2.59% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.28% @2.58% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... 2.27% @2.57% 
Ne, GSR SE Sear ere 2.33% @2.36% 
i = Sere re Cer ery ey te 2.32% @2.36 

eS rere eee 2.31% @2.35% 
a | eee eer eye’ to re 2.30% @2.35 


At Fort Worth Aug. 18, No. 1 hard 
winter, ordinary protein was quoted 
at $2.44@2.45, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13.50% protein 
bringing %¢ premium. Above 13.50% 
protein, an additional premium of 1¢ 
for each %% protein was quoted. 
Offerings were moderate, while de- 
mand was good. 


Spring Premiums Adjusted 
Premiums on spring wheat under- 


went further adjustment during the 
week as ordinary and 13% protein 


lots worked downward and traded. 


more in line with the September fu- 
ture, while 14% protein and higher 
lots showed a sharp upward reaction 
from the recent drastic decline, Fur- 
ther adjustment on protein premiums 
will likely take place as new crop 
movement broadens, and the imme- 
diate need of mills for this high pro- 
tein grain is satisfied. Movement of 
new crop wheat increased slightly, 
but receipts at Minneapolis for the 
week amounted to only 1,259 cars 
and only 808 at Duluth. Ordinary 
protein No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted at 2¢ to 6¢ over the Min- 
neapolis September price; 13% pro- 
tein brought 18¢ over the ordinary 
range, 14% protein 62¢ over ordinary, 
15%. protein 82¢ over ordinary, and 
16% protein $1.02 over ordinary. The 
to-arrive situation was rather un- 
settled, with buyers hesitant about 
making firm bids on round lots. Sep- 
tember price to 4¢ over was bid for 
12% protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring for delivery by Sept. 15, the 
low end of the range representing 
bids for Minneapolis delivery and the 
high end covering Duluth movement. 
Two-cent premium was bid for 13% 
protein and 1¢ additional for each 
%% higher. Cash durum prices 
strengthened under influence of lim- 
ited offerings and broader demand. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 16: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.41% @2.45% 
eS - he Sree 2.40% @2.44% 
om | Be) Aare ree 2.40% @2.44% 
ee 2.2 Seer. 2.39% @2.44% 
> me ee Sees eee 2.37% @2.43% 
S DNB: BB. Bs siete Seviocse 2.36% @2.42% 


Protein premiums: 13%, 16@18¢; 14%, 
62¢; 15%, 82¢; 16%, $1.02. 


Pacific Demand Active 
Demand for wheat the past week 
was active, with mills and feed manu- 
facturers competing with the CCC 
for offerings. Mills were paying up 
to $2.23@2.23% for ordinary soft 
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Aug. 10-16, Previous Aug.11-17, Aug. 12-18, Aug. 13-19 
194 week 1946 1945 1944 
Northwest ..cccccsccveesccoves *948,810 970,608 913,794 613,006 739,136 
POUR WOME, ccvciicececaccrsencee 1,589,843 1,603,196 1,431,091 1,098,575 1,129,844 
| BRASS re ees eas 645,806 500,822 480,252 513,672 454,398 
Central and Southeast ......... *608,258 601,621 534,083 501,098 533,767 
North Pacific Coast ............ *361,232 384,262 293,175 343,906 * 362,329 
| Maw T eer ee eee ere te 4,153,949 4,060,509 3,652,395 3,070,257 3,209,474 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 13 
*Preliminary. 
’ Crop year flour production 
o——Percentage of capacity operated c July 1 to . 
Aug. 10-16, Previous Aug. 11-17, Aug. 12-18, Aug. 13- 19, Aug. 16, Aug. 17, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 93 95 62 76 6,120,651 5,255,551 
Southwest ...... 103 104 98 79 81 10,755,658 9,581,712 
pos | Se 107 83 80 85 78 2,989,631 3,442,676 
Central and Ss. E. 77 76 69 63 67 3,734,626 3,086,078 
No. Pacific Coast 101 107 78 93 85 2,388,214 1,810,419 
Totals ices. 96 94 85 74 77 25,988,780 23,176,436 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly nal ig “a Montana and Iowa: 
capacity outpu vity . 
Aug. 10-16 ..... 944,280 981,258 104 Pv an Ae gh rk 
Previous week .. 944,280 991,323 105 Awe. 20596 062% 646,200 *624,875 97 
Year ago ....... 894,660 886,747 99 Previous week .. 646,200 626,351 97 
Two years ago .. 814,380 695,155 85 Year ago ....... 667,800 517,518 87 
Five-year average ......-6seeeeees 97 Two years ago.. 667,800 409,939 61 
Ten-year AVETABE ......6.2.scccees Ty Five-year average ..............5: 67 
Kansas City Ten-year AVETABE ........cccceceee 57 
Aug. 10-16 ..... 372,720 401,879 108 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 372,720 378,896 102 Minneapolis 
Year ago ....... 364,320 362,821 100 Aug. 10-16 ..... 378,360 323,735 86 
Two years ago... 352,800 248,959 71 Previous week .. 378,360 344,257 91 
Five-year Average .....-eeeeeeeees 84 Year ago ....... 360,360 334,276 93 
Ten-year AVeCTAZe ..... cece eeecees 77 Two years ago.. 321,360 203,067 63 
Wichita Five-year average .......ceecesees 73 
‘. anise a6 00 924,447 98 Ten-year average ........eseeeeeee 64 
ug. WAG wicee . ’ 
Previous week .. 118,800 135,467 113 PACIFIC COAST 
Year ago ....... 112,800 106,933 95 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Two years ago.. 111,132 87,211 78 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeeees 83 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year AVETABS ..... eee eeeeecees 74 capacity output tivity 
Salina Aug. 10-16 . 223,320 *253,066 113 
Previous week .. 223,320 *239,672 107 
Aug. 10-16 ..... 100,200 92,259 96 Year ago ....... 243,720 157,148 64 
Previous week .. 100,200 97,510 97 Two years ago... 269,100 198,719 88 
Year ago ....... 84,600 74,590 88 Five-year average .........sceeeee 15 
Two years ago.. 80,556 67,250 +4 TON-VORE BVETARO 656.60 csscccccesss 72 
Five-year Average ......--esseeeee 2 *Preliminary 
“YOOF AVETABS ....cscvccccccsee 80 3 
—s oil ins ee Portland District 
CENTRAL mEA® Aug. 10-16 ..... 134,200 108,166 81 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 144,590 108 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Se eee 134,200 136,027 101 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Two years ago.. 143,200 145,187 101 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- WIVG-YORF AVETARO .cccsccccvecssné 83 
capacity output tivity Ten-year average .............+++- 80 
Aug. 10-16 ..... 700,266 *608,258 77 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 790,266 601,621 76 Aug. 10-16 ..... 601,200 645,806 107 
Year ago ....... 770,706 = 534,083 69 Previous week .. 601,200 500,822 83 
Two years ago.. 795,240 = 501,089 Be-  VSeP GED s..00 vs 601,200 480,252 80 
Five-year average .......+.ssseees 66 Two years ago... 600,600 548,238 85 
Ten-year AVeTage ....... secre eevee 65 Five-year average .........seeeee. 81 
*Preliminary. ORs DOMIRD  <.6.6iccrviecceseeve ce 78 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—,. -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 10-16 . 32,194 223,589 18,619 
Preyious week.. 32,465 18,892 
Two weeks ago 33,881 17,385 
1946. cr cccccces 22,182 149,217 14,163 
1946... ccccccene 22,246 176,309 12,413 
| | eee 22,879 161,071 14,968 
WBEB. sc ccccccews pred 157,964 a 715 
Five-yr. average 25,4 173,630 575 


119,111 12,400 55,601 63,213 398,751 
7,158 58,515 
1,667 52,933 
82,220 7,444 53,361 43,789 284,798 
113,609 10,402 72,885 45,061 362,803 
96,740 9,202 62,357 47,049 320,168 
87,284 9,359 62,291 49,840 307,539 
99,793 9,761 61,299 49,790 332,812 


*Principal mills. ell mills, 0°18 % “of total capacity. 





white wheat Aug. 16, for 15-day ship- 
ment. CCC’s price was $2.21% most 
of the week. At the $2.21% price it 
received ample offers and bought 1,- 
760,000 bu. in the first four days. 
CCC has purchased approximately 12 
million bushels new crop wheat for 
delivery in August-September and 
this is causing some worry in trade 
circles, for if this is delivered, an 
acute car shortage may develop. Al- 
ready on some rail. lines cars are 
short. Harvesting is in full swing, with 
some of the earlier areas complete on 


winter harvest. Weather has been 
generally favorable, although scat- 
tered showers have delayed harvest 
in some cases, especially west of the 
Cascades. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS APPOINTMENT 

NEW YORK—Charles W. Kaufman 
has been named director of research 
and development for General Foods 
Corp., with direct responsibility for 
the operation of the company’s cor- 
porate research program. 
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Research Organization to Be Chosen 





FIVE UNDER CONSIDERATION 
BY INDUSTRY ADVISORY GROUP 


Numerous Industry Groups Show Increasing Dissatisfac- 
tion With Government Programs—Snooping Into 
Private Business Secrets Feared 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Local members 
of the baking industry advisory com- 
mittee established under the Market- 
ing Research Administration will sit 
down this week in informal session 
to discuss the selection of an organ- 
ization to handle the study of bread 
staling and associated problems. 

Attending the conference will be 
Lewis G. Graeves, president of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., and 
chairman of the baking industry 
group of MRA; Joseph M. Creed, 
Washington representative of the 
American Bakers Assn. and secretary 
of the MRA committee, and William 
Quinlan, Washington representative 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 

Philip Talbot, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture nominee for 
MRA, will meet with the industry 
group. 

Five organizations have been named 
as a master list from which one is to 
be selected to handle the research 
program on staling. 

Government preference is said to 
center in the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, but the industry is be- 
lieved to prefer that one of the fol- 
lowing four be handed the assign- 
ment: University of Minnesota; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Kansas State 
College and the American Institute 
of Baking. All of the foregoing are 
said by the industry panel to be 
equipped and qualified to do the work 
involved. 


Only Rescarch this Year 


This staling study is likely to be 
the limit of research work as far as 
the baking industry is concerned for 
this fiscal year and concrete results 
cannot be expected in less than 18 
months, it is stated. 

The baking industry panel under 
the MRA has recommended that $20,- 
000 be appropriated to study the basic 
problem and that additional money, 
if available, be devoted to six asso- 
ciated problems. Since MRA officials 
report that all industry requests for 
research funds under the 1946 act 
amount to approximately 90 million 
dollars with only 9 million available, 
it is expected that the plum for each 
industry is likely to be relatively 
small as compared with requests. 

Since the MRA plans for research 
work under the 1946 act have been 
revealed numerous industry groups 
have shown increasing dissatisfaction 
with the government MRA pro- 
grams. It now appears to several in- 
dustry groups that the government 
does not plan to conduct abstract 
research but may be embarking on 
production and marketing studies 
which would involve companies par- 
ticipating in the obligation to make 
public . technical know-how, which 
they have developed in their own 





plants and through their own efforts. 

As an example, the canning indus- 
try is believed to have lost all inter- 
est in the program. Originally it was 
believed by the canners that govern- 
ment could accomplish much in solv- 
ing the problem of the. disposal of 
cannery wastes. Since that. time the 
vegetable industry advisory group 
under MRA appears to be headed 
into a survey of retail market prob- 
lems in the fresh vegetable field 
through the facilities of a private 
trade association to be paid for out 
of government funds. 

Recently the feed industry advisory 
group under MRA boiled down a 90- 
page recommendation of research 
projects for that industry into a brief 
five-page report which asked that 
study be given to the improvement 
of pasture and feed crop varieties. 


Government Snooping Feared 

The consensus of industry opinion 
appears to fear the prospect of un- 
limited government snooping into 
private business secrets and gradual- 
ly the original enthusiasm of the 





business groups is disappearing. 

How influential this local bakery 
subcommittee may be in distributing 
the yet unproduced plum of the $20,- 
000 staling research job. remains to 

e seen. Mr. Graeves presumably has 
the final word of recommendation as 
far as the overall industry committee 
on food grains is concerned but from 
that. point the approval of the full 
committee is required and eventually 
government approval of the commit- 
tee’s conclusions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUSHMAN’S SONS, INC., 
REPORTS PROFIT LOWER 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., has reported 
net profit, after charges and federal 
taxes, for the 28 weeks ended July 
12, 1947, of $334,351, compared with 
$513,990 for a similar period in 1946. 
Earnings of a preferred share in the 
1947 period were set at $20.27, com- 
pared with $31.16 in 1946. 

Net profit, after charges and fed- 
eral taxes, for the 12 weeks ended 
July 12 were set at $96,047, compared 
with $168,864 for the similar period 
of 1946. Earnings per share were 
$5.82 for the 1947 period and $10.24 
for the 1946 period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. A. BELANGER JOINS 
J. W. ALLEN CO. STAFF 
MILWAUKEE—Ray A. Belanger, 


formerly with Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. in Milwaukee, Indian- 

















Southern Bakers Assn. Pledges 
Support of Promotion Program 


By ROBERT T. BEATTY 


Editorial Staff of. 
The Northwestern Miller 


SAVANNAH, GA.—At the closing 
session of the 33rd annual convention 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. here 
Aug. 13 a resolution was passed 
pledging whole-hearted support of 
the association to the industry’s pro- 
motional and public relations cam- 
paign and calling upon every mem- 
ber to give it his moral and financial 
support. The convention was rated 
the association’s finest from the 
standpoint of attendance, business 
accomplished and interest shown. The 
registration reached 322. 

E. P. Cline, Colonial Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ga., was elected president. 

Directors elected were: Alabama— 
Louis Collins, Collins Baking Co., 
Montgomery; Florida—Benson Skel- 
ton, Tallahassee Bakery, Tallahassee; 
Georgia— R. H. Bennett, Criswell 
Baking Co., Atlanta; Mississippi — 
Phil Hardin, Hardin’s Bakeries, Me- 
ridian; North Carolina—Harvey L. 
Williamson, Durham Baking Co., 
Durham; South Carolina—W. W. 
Barr, H. H. Claussen’s Sons Bakery, 
Columbia; Arkansas—W. Garvin 
Shipley, W. Garvin Shipley Bakery, 
Fayetteville; Virginia — Peter M. 
Dorsch, Spalding Baking Co., Staun- 
ton; Kentucky — William J. Rains, 
Grocers Baking Co., Lexington; Tex- 
as—A. M. Cadwell, Cottens Holsum 
Bakers, Baton. Rouge, and Tennes- 
see—F. Bernard Evers, American 
Bread Co., Nashville. 


The new president and board of 
directors met for luncheon and or- 
ganization immediately following the 
closing business session. 


Wholesalers Meet 


Management’s biggest job, declared 
B. D. Cook, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, speaking at the wholesale 
session Aug. 13, is to build a strong 
organization to meet rapidly chang- 
ing: conditions, to exploit opportuni- 
ties successfully and to protect. in- 
vestments. 

Speaking on the tenderness and 
keeping qualities of bread, George T. 
Carlin, technical research director for 
Swift & Co., Chicago, said that ten- 
derness is often confused with soft- 
ness, but that there is a vast differ- 
ence between softness and staling. 
Loss of moisture does not bring about 
staleness, but something that hap- 
pens to the starch in the loaf. 


Allied Trades Meeting 


The Southern Allied Trades Assn. 
held its annual breakfast meeting 
before the convention opened, Aug. 
11, and elected the following officers: 
H. D. Crawford, Swift & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., president; O. H. Robinson, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vice 
president, and Wyatt T. Thompson, 
Dixie Wax Paper Co., Clarksdale, 
Miss., secretary-treasurer. 

The allied trades group sponsored 
most of the entertainment features, 
including the cocktail parties, “get 
acquainted” dance, floor show, and 
similar activities. 





apolis, St. Louis, Omaha and Detroit 
over a period of 20 years, and while 
in Detroit, secretary-treasurer of the 
Michigan Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 
for four years, has joined the J. WwW, 
Allen Co., as Milwaukee and Wiscon- 
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sin sales representative, headquarier- 
ing in Milwaukee. He succeeds Frank 
Smith, who resigned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW POSITIONS SET UP 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


NEW YORK—Four new positions 
have been established in the National 
Biscuit Co. John S. MacDonald, for- 
merly southern division sales man- 
ager, has been named assistant to 
Warren S. Warner, vice president 
in charge of sales. Shelby V. Timber- 
lake, formerly district sales man- 
ager for the New York metropolitan 
area, has been appointed general sales 
manager and Hal M. Chase, formerly 
advertising director of Schenley Dis- 
tillers, director of marketing. J. Sid- 
ney Johnson, formerly manager of 
the merchandising division, has been 
made merchandising manager and 
the duties of his position have been 
enlarged to provide for greater at- 
tention to sales promotion activities. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENNETH FRANK NAMED 
TO RED STAR POSITION 


MILWAUKEE — Kenneth Frank, 
identified in the egg sales division of 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, as manager, and with the 
been named office manager for the 
home office sales department, suc- 
ceeding Herbert Mickelson, who re- 
signed. 


Mr. Mickelson was with the com- 
pany for about 20 years, and had 
been associated in the sales depart- 
company since September, 1945, has 
ment all of that time. He is joining 
Karp’s Milwaukee Baker’s Supplie 
Inc., as representative of the firm in 
norther Wisconsin and Upper Mich 
igan. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THOMAS CATLAN NAMED 
BY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


TOLEDO—Thomas A. Catlan, who 
recently sold his stock in the Walton 
Baking Co., has joined the Bakery 
Equipment & Service Co. as general 
manager, according to an announce- 
ment by A. Nat Cohen. Mr. Catlan 
has served as president of the North- 
western Ohio Bakers Assn. for seven 
terms and twice as president of the 
state Ohio Bakers Assn. 
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Illustrated above is one small but very 
important shipping section in the special 
network of collection points and routes 
across five states from which The 
LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COM- 
PANY draw their wheat supplies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


















(CComMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
has established over the years a far-flung 
organization for pre-judging the ripening crop 
in the field and for analyzing, testing, baking 
thousands of wheat samples as harvested 
from each area. 

The selection and purchasing of the mil- 
lions of bushels of fine wheats required for 
your special ‘Bakers Flours’ throughout the 
year is a big business in itself. It requires a com- 
plex system of collection points, country eleva- 
tors, transportation facilities and finally, huge 
storage facilities at strategic milling points. 

And so this process of accurate wheat 
selection is only part, but a vitally impor- 
tant part of our business: that of milling ex- 
clisively for you, the baker, the finest of flours 
that will meet your particular baking needs. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Division of 


e. 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY . 


General Offices: Minneapolis 


The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo 
Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
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Wayne G. 





Salesmen and Unions 
re) 


From time-to-time effort has been 
made to unionize salesmen in the 
flour distributing industry, as well as 
in other merchandising groups. Al- 
though some have met with appar- 
ent temporary success, such union 
activities for the most part have 
benefited neither salesmen nor their 
employers. Obviously, they have been 
of no benefit to other union and non- 
union workers in the industries where 
they have been tried. 

Recently commenting on this sub- 
ject, Gene Flack, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives, 
said that where union contracts have 
been signed, almost invariably the 
companies affected immediately lost 
their best salesmen. He added that 
“every salesman keeps 33 men busy 
on the production line, and labor lead- 
ers must be impressed that it is to 
their best interests to work with 
management in keeping the sales 
force working at its best potential.” 

One of the most unusual efforts to 
unionize flour salesmen that ever 


came to our attention occurred in a 
large market where a group of job- 
bers’ salesmen attempted to form a 
union to force their employers’ cus- 
tomers to pay higher prices. A price 
war was going on at the time and 
the salesmen argued that if they had 
a strong union they could quickly put 
an end to such a war. Needless to 
say, nothing came of the effort. Sales- 
men’s work simply does not lend it- 
self to unionization. 


W ould Clarify 


Business Laws 
fe} 


What seems to be a fair recommen- 
dation has been made by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
through its suggestion that all exist- 
ing federal legislation affecting busi- 
ness competition be reexamined and 
clarified. Such legislation would in- 
clude the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
the Robinson-Patman Act and various 
other similar laws. 

Surely there is need for some such 
reexamination of laws affecting busi- 
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Martin, Jr. 





ness competition. It is difficult to 
know what one may or may not do 
under the existing confusion. -What 
may seem to be perfectly legal under 
one law, might draw a prison term 
under another. The war added to this 
confusion, when some of these laws 
were overlooked or forgotten. It is 
now time to have this whole compli- 
cated situation straightened out. 


' Another Cooperative 
Threat 
° 


Many wholesale grocers and other 
flour distributors are confronted with 
intensive competition from tax-free 
cooperatives. They are now threat- 
ened with an increase in this form of 
competition from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which has urged 
its members to establish immediate- 
ly both manufacturing and distribut- 
ing cooperatives to fight what the 
AFL believes to be too high prices. 

We are not unduly disturbed at 
this threat, for we have heard of 
many others which looked equally 


dangerous, but failed to materialize, 
The fact is, however, that coopera- 
tives of all kinds are now doing a 
tremendous volume of business, and 
should an organization as sirong 
numerically as the AFL enter the 
field actively, more trouble would fol- 
low. 


Brand Switching Opposed 
re) 


In various business comments we 
have read during recent months we 
noticed increasing opposition to 
brand switching. This is especially 
true of surveys made among con- 
sumers by impartial organizations. 
The reason for this feeling is obvious. 
During the war many well known 
brands were off the market, and 
consumers had to take whatever 
they could get. The quality was gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. 

There is a lesson in this for whole- 
sale grocers and flour jobbers who 
may be thinking of switching from 
brands they now have well estab- 
lished to new ones because of the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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tion—preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 
outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 
... in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 
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of the Y ES, producing top quality flour is a painstaking job. There can 

be nothing slipshod about it. 

—-— You can’t see the expert care with which Town Crier wheat buy- 
ers select the choice lots of golden grain, nor the skill and endless 
watchfulness with which these wheats are milled. 

But you can see and appreciate the results of this attention to de- 
tail . . . the fine baking performance that TowN Crier always offers. 
* * 
Users know it . . . Sales prove it 
TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 
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> FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY : PAUL UHLMANN, 

> 12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 

ct arias Sanna fete JOHN W. CAIN, President 

10 OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
° .R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 

<a WHEAT | phi ged - pees T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 

cn get R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 





Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 


PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secrétary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfteed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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With Ismerta 


In any race it’s the quick starter that 
gains the initial advantage. You get 
a plenty quick start on competition 
when you handle ISMERTA . . for 
ISMERTA’S famous quality rapidly 
builds a consumer preference that pays 
off handsomely in repeat business. It is 
smart to put your sales efforts behind 

a really superior product like 


ISMERTA. 


SUS 


ISMERT-HINCKE ON¢ MiItLlINnG Co. 


> 








THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W, 20th Street, LD 248 LD 22 
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“New Order’’ of AIB Service Seen 


in Reorganization of Activities 


CHICAGO—A “new order” of serv- 
ice by the American Institute of 
Baking to all branches of the baking 
industry was seen at the July 30 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the AIB. 

“Aj] AIB services will be or have 
now been tailored to meet as com- 
pletely as is humanly possible the 
present day needs of the baking in- 
dustry on the scientific, nutritional, 
research and educational levels,” 
stated Louis E. Caster, AIB chair- 
man and president. “Our board of di- 
rectors unanimously approved the 
findings and basic recommendation 
as covered in the exhaustive study 
just completed by the management 
engineering consultants, Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton, after several months 
of research reaching into every sec- 
tion of the country.” 


Value of AIB Praised 


The high regard in which AIB is 
held by leading scientists, dietitians, 
doctors and others in top-level public- 
opinion-forming groups was praised 
highly in the Booz report, he said. 
It stressed the great value of AIB 
to the baking industry, but also 
pointed out several ways in which 
the service could be made even more 
valuable to the industry. 

“The carrying out of the initial 
steps in the reorganization will be 
very gradual and will not materially 
effect current operations or person- 
nel” Mr. Caster said. 

One very important phase of AIB 
activities—the consumer service de- 
partment—will be closely linked to 
and financed by the baking industry 
promotion program. Mary Kinnavey 
Moore, AIB food publicist, will soon 
join the staff of the baking industry 
promotion program in a similar ca- 
pacity. The nutritional materials 
formerly prepared by AIB under the 
direction of Mrs. Gertrude Austin, 
AIB nutritionist, will now have the 
benefit of the promotion and devel- 
opment council of the BIPP staff, its 
advertising agency and public rela- 
tions council. The same promotion 
aid will be given to other AIB de- 
partments by the BIPP group of spe- 
cialists, 

Mrs. Austin will continue to head 
up the AIB nutritional staff under 
the direction of Dr. Franklin C. Bing 
at the institute. As announced pre- 
viously, in connectidn with the BIPP 
program, the AIB will approve all 
BIPP material as to acceptability on 
the highest plane of professional 
ethics, thus maintaining for both 
AIB and the BIPP acceptance at 


ee 
FEDERAL GRAIN NAMES 
OFFICIALS 


WINNIPEG—H. C. MacGregor was 
recently appointed vice president and 
general manager of Federal Grain, 
Ltd. H. E. Sellers, president, an- 
nounced the appointment following 
a meeting of the board of directors 
of the company. George H. Sellers 
was named assistant to the president; 
S. D. MacEachern was appointed man- 
ager of the company’s elevators in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba; J. J. S. 
Rooney was made assistant manager 
and W. Pope was named manager of 
terminal elevators at Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 


iene me seins 4s ammmeesmamat 


both scientific and consumer levels. 
One of the first steps taken by M. 
Lee Marshall, AIB treasurer, was a 
balancing of the 1947 institute budg- 
et through savings made in the trans- 
fer of AIB consumer service activi- 
ties to BIPP and in accepting a grant 
of approximately $25,000 made to 
AIB by the ABA executive commit- 
tee at its July 29 meeting. Four dol- 
lars and fifty cents out of the $20 
per oven annual dues of ABA for 
1947 were ear-marked as interim fin- 
ancial aid to AIB for this year. 


Mr. Marshall pointed out that this 
special aid does not alter in any way 
the status of present AIB sustaining 
memberships of bakers or allied 
firms. 

“Under the new and enhanced AIB 
program, allied firms will be able to 
gain much greater benefit through 
long range over-all industry better- 
ment,” Mr. Caster pointed out. 
“While the baking industry promotion 
program is solely a bakers’ promo- 
tion, the AIB offers allied firms an 
opportunity to support financially a 
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closely correlated organization of 
both the baking industry promotion 
program and the baking industry. As 
the AIB plan progresses, the indus- 
try will be fully advised of each 
step.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO REDEEM SHARES 


ST. LOUIS—Directors of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. have voted to call for 
redemption on Sept.. 12 120,000 
shares of the 237,754 shares of $3.25 
series A convertible preferred out- 
standing at $104.50 a share plus 93¢ 
accrued dividends. The preferred is 
convertible into two shares of com- 
mon for each share on or before Sept. 
11. Shares called will be drawn by 
lot from list of holders of record 
Aug. 11. , 








MINNESOTA GOLF OUTING—A hot, windy day 
marked the 17th annual Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf 
Tournament held Aug. 5 at the Minneapolis Golf Club. 
Chris Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., was chairman of 
the event, at which 129 played golf and 220 attended 
the dinner in the evening. The candid pictures above were 
taken during the afternoon. 

In the top row at the left are, left to right, Art Larkin, 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; William R. Hee- 
gaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Richard 
Arney, George A. Hormel & Co., Austin; and Graham 
McGuire, Lakeland Bakery, St. Cloud, Minn. In the top- 
row picture at the right, left to right, are Soren Ege- 
kvist, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, and C. -T. 
Vandenover and Fred M. Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

In the picture at the left in the second row, left to 
right, are, Thomas Freer, General Millis, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and W. A. Richards, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 








lis. The four individual pictures at the right in the second : 


row show, left to right, Leslie F. Miller, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; John S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zins- 
master Bread Co., Duluth, and chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., and Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., Minneapolis. These four golfers have played as a 
foursome for the past 15 consecutive years of the Minne- 
sota baker-allied event. 

In the picture at the left in the bottom row, left to 
right, are J. M. Long, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota; Adrian J. Vander Voort, 
head of the Dunwoody Baking School and technical editor 
of The American Baker, Minneapolis; W. C. Jenks, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Minneapolis, and Roger Hess, Mc- 
Donald Bakery, Hopkins, Minn. In the picture at the 
right in the bottom row, left to right, are Leo A. Potter, 
Forman Ford & Co., Minneapolis; C. P. Binner, president 
of the American Bakers Assn., Chicago; W. M. Johnson, 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, and Clyde 
M. Jorgensen, Fourth Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, 
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There is no question of customer satis- 
faction when you handle Silver Mist. 
Sure-fire baking results, constant high 


quality are sure to develop real consum- 
N er sales appeal . . . the kind that brings 


ing i4 Easier 


repeat business. 








The SRELLABARGER MULLS 2 
SALINA, KANSAS =X 





SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NasHviLLe, TENN. : 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, Co.umsBus, O10 








SALINA, KANSAS 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE . 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 ye 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


= 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


“‘Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily » FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


‘The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


G I Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

















Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansaa City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Medernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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GTA Interested 
in Revival of 
Rutland Railroad 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—If the Rut- 
land Railroad is revived under cooper- 
ative management. Ogdensburg may 
become the site of a $1,000,000 grain 
elevator and milling plant, Lester P. 
Barlow, originator of the Barlow 
plan for reorganization of the road, 
revealed here. 

Speaking on a round table discus- 
sion over radio station WSLB, Mr. 
Barlow said that the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn, St. Paul, Minn., 
had indicated it might provide credit 
for such an enterprise if the proposed 
water-rail route through Ogdensburg 
becomes a reality. 

“The farmers of the Middlewest 
want a grain outlet in the milk dis- 
trict here,” Mr. Barlow said, “and 
the manufacturers here need a mar- 
ket with increased purchasing pow- 
er in the West. If they don’t get that 
market soon, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s cheap power rates will 
pull more and more of them oui of 
New York and New England.” 

Mr. Barlow said that the Rutland 
Railroad would collapse within a year 
unless a reorganization is effected. 


v ¥ 


GTA Interested 

ST. PAUL—Spokesmen for the Far- 
mers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
state that the association has a di- 
rect interest in seeing the Rutland 
Railroad put into sound operating 
position, but that as far as they 
know discussions have not gone so 
far as offering to provide credit for 
the construction of a grain elevator 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

The New York area served by the 
Rutland Railroad is an important 
dairy section and would provide out- 
lets for large quantities of grain pro- 
duced in the Northwest by farmer 
members of the GTA, they point out, 
and for this reason, any improve- 
ment in transportation which would 
facilitate such a movement of grain 
would be highly desirable. 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager 
of GTA, is on vacation and could not 
be reached for comment on Mr. Ear- 
low’s comments. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y¥. FOOD MERCHANTS 
DISCUSS SALES METHODS 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Food Merchants Assn. meeting here 
Aug. 5-8 expressed its resentment to 
discount differentials, price-cutting 
and premium distribution methods of 
manufacturers in the grocery field. 

Paul S, Willis, president of Gro- 
cery Manufactures of America, in a 
statement before the convention de- 
clared that he had not been able to 
locate a single member of his group 
guilty of unfair selling practices and 
asked that complaints on this score 
be lodged directly with the compa- 
nies accused rather than charged 
against the industry as a whole. He 
also stated that the GMA’s merchaii- 
dising committee expects to have @ 
report to present at the November 
meeting on fair trade pricing. 

Patsy D’Agostino, president of th 
National Association of Retail Gro 
cers, urged greater co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers and retailers t' 
insure greater distribution efficiencs 
and to help solve mutual problems. 
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100 LBS. NET 


MOTHER HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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Flour Mill Engineering Curriculum 


Established by Minnesota University 


MINNEAPOLIS — Final arrange- 
ments have been completed between 
officials of the University of Minne- 
sota and the Millers National Fed- 
eration to include an optional curricu- 
lum for flour mill engineering in the 
department of mechanical engineer- 
ing. 

Students may enroll for the course 
at the beginning of the fall term in 
September. ; 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, chairman of 
the federation’s technical advisory 
committee, and R. K. Durham, direc- 
tor of the technical service depart- 
ment, represented the federation in 
the negotiations. The university was 
represented by Thomas A. H. Teeter, 
executive director of the Institute of 
Technology of the university, and 
Profs. F. B. Rowley and Richard Jor- 
dan of the department of mechanical 
engineering. 


Financial Support by MNF 


The federation’s board of directors, 
during the organization’s annual 
meeting in Chicago last May, author- 
ized but did not appropriate $10,000 
to be granted the university to finance 
the cost of the flour mill engineering 
course, including the salary of a quali- 
fied person to direct the course. The 
federation’s executive committee, at 
a later meeting, made the financial 
grant available from the organiza- 
tion’s current income. It is understood 
that the federation agreed to con- 
tinue its financial aid annually until 
the university could include the cost 
of the course in its operating budget. 

The curriculum was drawn up by 
a subcommittee including Dr. Sulli- 
van, Dr. W. F. Geddes, chief of the 
division of agricultural biochemistry, 
and Prof. Jordan, the latter serving 
as chairman. The subcommittee rec- 
ommended that a definite enrollment 
limitation of 30 entering students a 
year should be placed upon the mill- 
ing course option. The curriculum 
provides for five years of study. 

It was pointed out that although 
this would allow an approximate reg- 


istration of 150 students in all stages 
vf the five years, these students 
would actually be involved in special- 
ized training only in the final two 
years. All courses in the first three 
years are identical with the present 
requirements of the mechanical en- 
gineering curriculum with the excep- 
tion of a course in agricultural bio- 
chemistry in the first year. 


Flour Mill Laboratories 


It is believed that a portion of the 
laboratory courses should be conduct- 
ed directly in flour mills and that the 


design courses, while essentially a 


continuation of machine design prob- 
lems, should have special reference to 
design problems now encountered in 
the mills. 

The members of the subcommit- 
tee, in a report submitted to the tech- 
nical advisory committee of the fed- 
eration, also stated that summer va- 
cation work in the milling industry 
should be encouraged among the stu- 
dents who elect the flour mill engi- 
neering option. 

University officials indicated that 
nonresidents of Minnesota would be 
admitted to registration for the flour 
mill engineering course, provided the 
prospective student can satisfy stand- 
ard entrance requirements. It was 
pointed out that some students, now 
pursuing engineering training in other 
universities or colleges, might want 
to transfer to Minnesota to enroll in 
the flour milling course. Those trans- 
fers would be handled in the same 
manner as other transfers, it was ex- 
plained. No definite limitation has as 
yet been placed upon the number of 
out-of-state students who will be per- 
mitted to enroll. 

Complete information regarding the 
details of the course, cost of enroll- 
ment, time of registration, etc., may 
be obtained from either Mr. Teeter, 
director of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, or Prof. Rowley, head of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering, 
at the university. The milling indus- 
try is encouraged to call the avail- 


ability of the flour milling engineer- 
ing course to young men recently 
graduated from high school. 

The course in flour mill engineering, 
to be offered by the University of 
Minnesota, will in no way be competi- 
tive with the collegiate course in 
flour milling technology that has been 
offered for the past 12 years by Kan- 
sas State College. The Minnesota 
course is designed primarily to train 
engineers for designing flour milling 
machinery and equipment, while the 
milling technology course at the Kan- 
sas college trains production person- 
nel for the milling industry. The 
Kansas milling school also offers ma- 
jor. courses in milling administration 


and cereal chemistry in addition to- 


the milling technology course. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AUSTRALIAN OPERATIVES 
START MONTHLY JOURNAL 


“The Australian Operative Millers 
Journal” is the title of a new publi- 
cation established by the members of 
District No. 12 of the Association of 
Operative Millers. The first issue was 
published in June under the editor- 
ship of a committee composed of 
S. C. Graham, P. Chater, R. Martin 
and R. Tually. 

The magazine consisted of eight 
pages and a cover, and Walter R. 
Madgwick describes the first issue as 
a “modest effort,” adding that the 
members hope to increase its size 
with the next issue. 

The journal will be published 
monthly and will be sent free to 
the members of the AOM in Aus- 
tralia. In an introductory note, the 
publication’s committee stated: “The 
Australian miller in the past has been 
considered to be something of a rug- 
ged individualist, unwilling and even 
undesirous of entering into discus- 
sions of contentious milling matters 
with his brother millers. However, the 
experience gained at meetings of the 
Association of Operative Millers has 
shown that, quite to the contrary, the 











CURRICULUM FOR 


First Quarter 





COMBS BIGSMTE 5... ci covscbsvecscvcses 5 
General Inorganic Chemistry ......... 4 
English Composition ........seeeeeeee 3 
SeeeE §=DITOWINE eo ccicccvcdeens 3 
CRIGMTMCIOM: ces cccccccedsewcseviececesce 1 

16 
DRPOMINE OF an cc éwet cbc seeeedssévsdets 5 
on ear re reer 5 
Materials and Processing, ME 11...... 2 
Materials and Processing, ME 12...... 2 
Genera BiGOGF ei ie eee ieee ck 3 

17 
re RLS ete tere 5 
Thermodynamicsd .......ccesssesccccece 3 
Materials and Processing ............. 2 
Mechanical Technology ...........e.+5 1 
SOON 5 6 05 00'5 op d on bebaees 4ORES 3 
General Bconomics ......sccrseccveces 3 

17 
Elements of Machine Design ......... 3 
Mechanisms Laboratory III .......... 2 
Materials and Processing ............ 2 
Production and Grading of Cereal Crops 4 
Internal Combustion Engines ......... 4 
TRUE dc twee cviiecccspopocsséaeys 3 

18 
OD DOES acoerectekidccsienkes ° 3 
Engineering Seminar . 1 
Milling Laboratory I .. a 
Milling Design II .... 2 
SEE Miler im e's bus 8 6 <adeks 053 4C ae Sw Os 3 
Mmavanced -Wngliak Foo. eis ci ekw ese st 3 


FIRST YEAR 

Second Quarter 
DRIMGROMREY.” 0.6.5:k eek 6665 6b 0 64 6604 CR Oe 5 
General Inorganic Chemistry ......... 4 
English Composition ........seeeeeee8 3 
Engineering Drawing .......-.esseseee 3 


SECOND YEAR 


Calowlus Bo ois civ csi se vosvecccvecsiscce 5 
General Physic® ....cccceose 





Materials and Processing .... 





Elements of Machine Design ......... 2 
GOBOPEL : DIGEST «acc eewicviveacesccics 3 
17 

THIRD YEAR 
Strength of Materials ............+.5.. 5 
Materials Laboratory ...... 1 
Thermodynamics ........- 3 
Materials and Processing . 2 
Mechanisms Laboratory I............+. 2 
General Hconomics .........eeeeeeeees 3 
16 

FOURTH YEAR 
General Engineering Design ........... 2 
Differential Equations ............065 3 
Heating and Ventilation .............. 3 
Seed Technology and Testing ........ 3 
Mill Pests and Their Control ......... 5 
FEUMIGMIGIOS. 6 ccc cw ccc vw enetccsccecees 3 
19 


FIFTH YEAR 


TROCTINS POWER 2 oon k os cncccs pivcaveure 3 
Engineering Seminar 
Milling Laboratory II 
po Ee ct aera ry rar 3 
Engineering Problem 
Advanced English II 





Midas 13 


FIVE-YEAR MILLING OPTION IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Third Quarter 
Analytic Geometry ......cecceecsccece 5 
Agricultural Biochemistry ............ 5 
English Composition ......cscesseeees 3 
Descriptive Geometry ...:.....eeeee0% 3 
Preventive Medicine and Public Health 2 











18 
SRN 0 en Walk acia Raed ace Nk oth Ce Ae 5 
General Physics .......... 5 
Materials and Processing .. ae 2 
BEIMOMBUICE «2 ccc ce sccvvvossoreeveccens 2 
General Biology. .cccccccccccvcsovcvces 3 
1t 
Pa errs ere ee ee 5 
Fluid Mechanics Laboratory ... 1 
Heat and Power Engineering ... 3 
Dynamics of Machine Design .. bis 3 
Mechanisms Laboratory II ........... 2 
Labor Problems and Trade Unionism.. 3 
17 
Production Control ..... tvsonvovesees Se 
ree 3 
Milling Design I 2 
(Se eee ee ee 3 
Microbiology and Biochemistry ........ 3 
FRUIRGRIUISD. cca icccesvctecevrsceteovs 3 
17 
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average miller welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to air his views and to hear and 
consider those of ther members of the 
trade.” 

The journal is designed primarily to 
provide a medium wherein the read- 
ers’ views on local milling problems 
may by their publication be dissem- 
inated and discussed. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING SCHOOL TO GET 
A ROLL PRESSURE GAUGE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — A 
gauge manufactured in Great Britain 
for measuring the roll pressure on 
roll stands will be purchased by the 
department of milling industry for 
use in a research project to be con- 
ducted by Arlin B. Ward, an instruc- 
tor and research assistant on the 
departmental staff. 

Mr. Ward recently met in Chicago 
with A. T. Hughes, of the Statimeter 
Co., Ltd., Near Mold, England, to ar- 
range for: the purchase of the mea- 
suring device. The research project 
will be included in Mr. Ward’s stucies 
leading to a master of science degree 
in milling technology. 

A fund of $2,000 was granted the 
department recently by the Iniecr- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, to 
finance the cost of a study of the 
effect of roll pressure upon flour 
granulation. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROSPECTIVE BUCKWHEAT 
CROP ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Prospective production of buck- 
wheat is set at 8,931,000 bu., as com- 
pared with 7,105,000 in 1946, accord- 
ing to Blodgett’s buckwheat bulletin. 
Most of the increase is due to substi- 
tution of buckwheat for earlier crops 
washed out or. not seeded due to 
rainy weather. 

A heavy demand for seeding pur- 
poses practically exhausted supplies 
of old crop grain, with the result that 
a good waiting demand for first ship- 
ments of new buckwheat is anticipat- 
ed. In some sections, buckwheat was 
seeded earlier than usual and new 
grain may be available prior to Oct. 1. 

Prices for new grain will not be 
established until some time in Sep- 
tember, but should be much lower 
than the present price of old crop 
buckwheat, according to the Blodgett 
bulletin. 
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HEAD MILLER APPOINTED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Alois H. Wilmes 
has been appointed head miller ‘or 
the Priority Mills of "A. L. Stanch- 
field Co. Inc. He formerly iiad 
worked for the Capitol Flour M:!!s 
Co., St. Paul, and Hubbard Milli ig 
Co., Mankato, Minn. Anderson W. 
Allred is superintendent of the Pvi- 
ority plant. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEXICAN SMALL GRAIN 
PROSPECTS FAVORAB! § 


WASHINGTON—According to 1°- 
ports reaching the U.S. Departme '' 
of Agriculture, the outlook for sm@'! 
grain crops in Mexico is generally f: - 
vorable, and the wheat crop, as for: 
cast at 15.6 million bushels is abou' 
25% above the 1946 production. 

Wheat and flour were reported t 
be extremely scarce toward the en 
of the crop season, but the shortag' 
was less critical than in July, 1946 
when a large number of the country’: 
mills and bakeries were closed be- 
cause of the. lack of wheat. Market 
ings of early harvested wheat have 
exceeded marketings in June and 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


NEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











BURLAP COTTON 


AINE ee 


BAPER Faure 
TRUCK COVERS 


TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BAGI\\_ 1CO, 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


July, 1946, and supplies during the 
current shortage have been better 
distributed, according to reports. 

The forecast of 15.6 million bu- 
shels for wheat compares with the 
1946 estimate of 12.7 million and the 
1941-45 average of 14.4 million bu- 
shels. Supplies for the past two sea- 
sons have been below the effective 
demand. While some decline in de- 
mand is expected during 1947-48, 
consumption levels will still be high 
and substantial imports will again 
be required. Grain crop condition im- 
proved generally in June, though 
deterioration from drought was re- 
ported in the extreme northwest and 
parts of the north and northeastern 
districts. 

Favorable weather was reported in 
the principal corn areas until July, 
when drought in some important pro- 
ducing regions caused sharp deterior- 
ation in prospects. The present out- 
look is for a crop somewhat smaller 
than the near-record 1946 harvest, 
with substantial corn imports needed 
in 1948. : 
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ARGENTINE FARMS FAIL 
TO PACE POPULATION 


BUENOS AIRES—In Argentina in 
the year 1914, with a population of 
approximately 7,800,000 inhabitants, 
there were 25,000,000 hectares under 
cultivation, while in the 1945-46 crop 
year, with a population of 16 million, 
the cultivated area was 26 million 
hectares. 

During the period from 1895 to 1914 
the area under cultivation increased 
from 5,000,000 to 25,000,000 hectares, 
and during the same period the popu- 
lation rose from 3,900,000 to 7,800,000. 

During the next 34 years the num- 
ber of inhabitants doubled, while the 
cultivated area remained approxi- 
mately the same. Many laws have 
been passed during recent years with 
the aim of encouraging land owner- 
ship by tenant farmers, but to date 
a relatively small number have 
availed themselves of this assistance. 

As a result of the present situation, 
when there is an intense world de- 
mand for food, Argentina can supply 
only on a relatively reduced scale. 
Even in the internal market, there is 
a serious shortage of basic food prod- 
ucts. 
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PILLSBURY PACKAGING 
HAS NEW DESIGN THEME 


MINNEAPOLIS — The “barrel- 
head” trademark used by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., for 78 years will be the 
theme of a new trademark design 
and package label to be used on the 
entire line of Pillsbury nationally dis- 
tributed foods, 

The design was worked out by cus- 
tomer research, according to P. S. 
Gerot, president of the grocery prod- 
ucts division. The new labels were 
tested against the old containers and 
against another new label under con- 
sideration, and it was found that all 
elements of the “xxxx” trademark 
in form and color were easily rec- 
ognized. 

Color illustrations of the food con- 
nected with the container are used 
on the front of the box, and the prod- 
uct’s name is printed at the bottom. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRADUATE ASSISTANT HIRED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Homer 
Elling has been employed as a grad- 
uate assistant by the department of 
milling industry. He received his 
bachelor of science degree in milling 
technology last spring and will con- 
tinue with work leading to a master 
of science degree. 
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Baking virtues pe built into SUNNY 
KANSAS by starting right... . with 


good baking wheats. 


That’s why 


SUNNY KANSAS marches on year 
after year with the same high standards 


and good record of baking perform- 
ance. You will find SUNNY KANSAS 


always a top performer in the bakeshop. 
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WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


( FAMILY FLOUR 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 




















Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 





* * 





There is no “see saw” quality about 
these superior bakery flours. Their 
constant uniformity is backed by care- 
ful wheat selection from the choice 
growing areas of the hard winter 
wheat belt. 









The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Poster Series 
Released by AIB 
to Cover Sanitation 


CHICAGO—“Give Bugs the Brush- 
Off” is the directive of a poster re- 
cently released by the American In- 
stitute of Baking as a part of its new 
monthly release service to the indus- 
try to assist in the solution of the 
baker’s very serious problem—sani- 
tation. The general theme of the 
posters is: “Let’s get more business 
by better sanitation.” 

This monthly release, being pre- 
pared by Dr. E. L. Holmes, director 
of sanitation of the institute, will: be 
in the form of posters, special bul- 
letins and announcements. It will be 
sent to all members of the American 
Institute of Baking, the American 
Bakers Assn., alumni of the AIB 
School of Baking who have been 
graduated since World War II and 
‘to all who have completed the AIB 
special course in bakery sanitation. 


The posters are being prepared to 
meet a wide-spread need for a series 
of employee-educational posters on 
the various operations in bakery sani- 
tation. The first series of posters are 
to cover the handling of flour from 
the time it is received until it passes 
from the sifter into the dough mixer. 


The currently-released poster car- 
ries detailed instructions “to examine 
each bag of flour and brush each bag 
carefully, if necessary sift flour and 
never to accept flour that is infested. 
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FTC ISSUES COMPLAINT 
ON BASING POINT USE 


WASHINGTON — Activity on the 
basing point has reopened with the 
issuance of a complaint by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against the 
leading companies in the steel indus- 
try charging them with “wrongful 
and unlawful” combinations and con- 
spiracy to fix and maintain delivered 
price quotations. The complaint made 
by FTC accuses the steel companies 
of using a. multiple-basing point sys- 
tem to insure identical delivered 
prices. According to the FTC a mul- 
tiple basing point system is just as 
grave a violation of the law as if a 
single basing point system were used 
by all companies. 

In April, 1945, in an action against 
the Corn Products Refining Co. and 
the Staley Mfg. Co., the FTC believes 
it won a major victory in regard to 
the use of basing point pricing meth- 
ods by any industry. It is assumed 
that the FTC, in now proceeding 
against the steel companies, will rely 
on the sweeping decision rendered in 
1945 by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
regard to the legality of use of either 
single or multiple basing point in con- 
structing delivered price lists. 
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ILLINOIS FEED MILL 
BURNS, $100,000 LOSS 


FARMINGTON, ILL.—Fire Aug. 3 
destroyed the Capron - Kornmeyer 
Mill & Feed Co. brick feed mill, caus- 
ing damage estimated at about $100,- 
000 by Lloyd Capron, one of the own- 
ers. Trains scheduled to pass through 
the town were held back because of 
hose lines laid across the tracks of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad while firemen saved the sur- 
rounding buildings. 
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SDOM 


FLOUR 







A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





North Dakota and Montan: 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


> Be 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


yMINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHIOKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Member{Millers’ National Federation 








Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited | 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 


30 Wellington St. West 
Never ny Canada 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




































OPERATING 

Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade VA 
Kansas City Board of Trade ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange . New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. poner i. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade e pag tn socal 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange i h, T 
New York Rubber Exchange ay ae ‘ Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Pes. oe Ramane the Milling Industry 






































: Cfor Almost 50 Years... 
| Millers of Quality Cflours 
yp WINGOLD * WINONA 
61 FLOUR FLOUR 
v4 J“ These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
kkk 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. | 
F a R Q u A 7 ' T Y 2 reeenss Viento. 
| : .] = 
‘ * 
Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
| BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
| Kansas City (River Rail) areas vert see 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY | 
: EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. St od ag 
OF LIVERPOOL SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


peer angatoe Sn aan CHUBB & SON Fast, dependable service. 








Policies of this Compan United States Managers p . 
or bald by leading miler 90 John Street New York Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 


by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








“THERE’S ROSEMARY — THAT’S 
FOR REMEMBRANCE’—Milton P. 
Fuller of the King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich., passed an important birth- 
day milestone not long ago, and with 
it came what may have been the 
finest birthday gift he ever received 
in all his long and useful life. It was 
a gift from his sister, Sadie Fuller 
Seagrave, who in the midst of an- 
other busy and useful life has found 
time to be a very fine poet. The gift, 
quite naturally, therefore, was poetry. 

To brother Milton the gift came in 
the form of a handsomely bound book- 
let called “The Millwheel Turns.” 
Wallpaper, painstakingly selected, 
covers the boards, upon which is de- 
picted an old mill with a wooden 
water-wheel. The black paper slip- 
case is sprinkled with little gold stars. 
Upon the pages of the book are let- 
tered nine of Mrs. Seagrave’s finest 
poems, most of them flavored with 
the sentiment of wheat, the mill, the 
miller and the daily loaf. 

For many years Mrs. Seagrave has 
been an occasional contributor to The 
Northwestern Miller. Three of the 
poems in the gift book have been 
published in these columns—‘Lord, 
Give Us Bread,” “Spring Song for a 
Miller,” and “Bread.” Excerpts from 
these will serve to remind our read- 
ers: 


I had forgotten, as the young forget, 
The steep roof sloping to the weathered 
walls, 
Oak beams enveloped in a dusty cloak, 
And narrow windows where the sunlight 
falls. 


I had forgotten how my father’s voice, 
Even and steady as the turning wheel, 
Lifted above the swiftly whirling stones: 
“Good flour,” he’d say, “you know it by 
the feel.” 


I had forgotten this, and much besides: 
White gulls alert, a boy’s enchanted hour, 
The millwheel turning to the river’s thrust, 
My father’s thankful voice, “Good wheat, 
good flour.” 
” * . 
Bold is the song of the woodland thrush 
Trilling hosannas from springing bush. 
The miller stands in his open door— 
He, too, would go forth as a troubadour, 


It’s a brave new world and he is one 
With earth and wind, with song and sun. 
There’s sudden stirring of sprouting wheat, 
Louder than echoes of marching feet. 

. . . 


There is more to a loaf of bread 
Than its thick brown crust— 
There’s the hum and whir 
Of. a mill astir, 
And the river’s thrust. 


There is more to a loaf of bread 
Than a loaded van— 
There is life to build, 
And a need fulfilled 
In the good Lord’s plan. 
* a * 


And here is the full text of two of 
the previously unpublished poems, 
which ought long ago to have had a 
place in these columns: 


TWILIGHT AT SCOTT’S MILL 


He has taken the path to the old stone mill, 
Over the roof are gray geese flying, 
Leaves from the elm are drifting down, 
Up from the earth is a strange low 
sighing. 


Across the threshold he steps again, 
Plagued by the wind, the doors are flap- 
ping, 
Back in a corner, a sagging beam 
Shelters by day, an old owl napping. 


His steps are loud on the sunken floor, 
= louder yet is his heart’s quick beat- 
ng, 
From cobwebbed corner and dusty beams 
A thousand echoes leap in greeting. 


He rests his hands on the sloping bins, 
And sees again the smooth grain falling, 
The old mill stirs to a ghostly sound 
Of wind and river and swallows calling. 


Let it be so. The hour was good, 
Rare was the task they held in keeping: 
They can rest now—the mill and he, 
Ready and ripe for the last long sleeping. 





*. * . 
PATTERN 
Jack in the pulpit, aces and clean, 
May app thei ts of green, 


Dewberries velvety, blacker than night, 

Pond lilies floating, fragrant and white, 
Maple and sumac—do you remember? 
Red as a sunset or glowing ember. 


Whippoorwills making their lonely cry 
Deep in the woods, while you and I, 
Hand in hand through the early night, 
Watched for the miller’s lantern light. 
Tendrils in springtime, grapes in September, 
Life in the making—do you remember? 


Grain and flour and a loaf of bread, 
River and roof, and stars outspread, 

Light on the hilltop, wind in the hollow— 

These made the pattern we had to follow. 

Mrs. Seagrave’s newest book (there 
were five previous ones) is still on the 
press. It bears the title, “These Wiser 
Years.” Most of her writing is in 
verse, but in ‘Saints’ Rest,” a story 
with a sanatorium background, she 
slipped over into prose. At present, 
she says, the poetic muse isn’t whis- 
pering to her, but that isn’t likely to 
last long for one who has written 
so much over many a year. 

ee @ 

* %& & SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE’S “All in the Day’s 
Mail” column has this memo from a 
reminiscent reader: “. . . A bit of 
news about the old Merchants’ Ex- 
change. It happened that when I 
was a small lad in my twenties, I 
was employed by an old grain, wheat 
and barley exporting house of the 
firm of W. J. Lowery & Co. Old 
Lowery was a grand old son of the 
Land of the Thistle, but quite close, 
and very wealthy. In those days, 
every member of the Exchange had 
to pay $20 to a pool every time an 
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old member passed away. Whenever 
there was a death, the flag flew half- 
staff from the roof of the building, 
which could be seen far down Cali- 
fornia street to Market. Lowery’s 
office was on California at Front, 
and several times a day he would go 
to the curb to gaze at the flag-staff. 
Many times, I heard him say, ‘Alack, 
another twenty.’ This pool of money 
was a sort of life insurance given 
to the widow or children of the dead 
member. After Lowery survived al- 
most all the original members, and 
he had given some $2,000 to this 
pool, he told me that when he passed 
away to the Great Beyond, his fam- 
ily wouldn’t get a damned cent... .” 


* * * 
Mill Landmark Gone 


Wrecking of Zoellner’s Mill, a land- 
mark at Waupun, Wis., has been com- 
pleted, bringing to an end a history 
of more than 100 years during which 
time the mill served as a saw mill 
and then as a grist mill. 
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STERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


Erected about 1846 by Nims Broth- 
ers, the mill had not been used since 
1925. After an uninterrupted family 
ownership dating back to 1868, it was 
sold some time ago by Clyde Zoellner 
and Henry Zoellner, last of the Zoell- 
ner family to possess it. 

Henry Zoellner, Sr., did a gristing 
business until 1891, when the mill 
was rebuilt to make flour and feed 
on a commercial basis. Water was 
the only power used during its first 
50 years, and when this began to fail 
a 75-h.p. Corliss engine and boiler 
were installed. 

In dismantleing the mill for lum- 
ber, hand hewn oak timbers were 
found which were so hard that it was 
almost impossible to drive a nail into 
them. The timbers are 14 in. square 
and 12 ft. long. They held a 6-ft. stone 
used in grinding operations. 

The last of the Zoellner owners 
recall that about the year 1900 50 
lb. of flour sold for 90¢, a 10-Ib. sack 
of corn meal for 20¢, 10 lb. of graham 
flour for 25¢ and 100 Ib. of bran at 
40¢. Feed was ground day and nicht 
for 5¢ a bag. . 





WHEN MINNEAPOLIS WAS ABOUT TO BECOME THE “MILL CITY.” 
—An old atlas pictures this early Minneapolis mill, built in 1874 by Leon 


ard Day & Co., with a capacity of 300 bbls daily. 


It was reconstructed 


in 1881, and three years later was purchased by the Washburn interests, 
who increased the capacity to 2,000 bbls. In 1889, the Palisade mil! 
was operated under lease by A. C. Loring, but Mr. Loring had to relin- 
quish his rights, since the mill was included in the properties acquire< 
by the newly formed British-American Pillsbury & Washburn Flour 
Mills Co. In 1917, the mill was converted into a 1,600-bbl durum mil! 
by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and was completely remodeled in 1924. 
The building was wrecked down to the first floor in 1933 and, in 1940, 


the one remaining floor burned. 
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THE FEDERAL PRICE 


“INVESTIGATION” 


E can think of nothing less likely to benefit 

the people ofthis country or the whole 
national economy than the loudly heralded in- 
vestigation of food, clothing and rent prices by 
the Department of Justice under the noisily pro- 
claimed leadership of Attorney General Clark 
himself. Second in unimportance and alike in 
futility are the investigations shortly to be con- 
ducted by junketing members of the Senate and 
House. 

Both and all of these investigations will dis- 
cover after much noise and fury that prices of 
all commodities and services are high because 
they are high, although there is not the slightest 
possibility that any of the investigators will 
bring in a legitimate jury finding that they are 
high primarily because the government itself 
has made them high. 

They are high quite simply because of the 
cost of government reflected in a continuous 
deficit and mounting debt despite figure juggling 
in attempts to make them appear otherwise. 
They are high because virtually every labor de- 
mand has been yielded to, either with or without 
aid and approval of government. They are high 
because the enormous purchasing power has not 
been met by increasing productivity of labor, not 
excluding management. They are high because 
of the enormously increased distribution of vir- 
tually every kind of durable and consumer goods. 
They are high because of inordinate taxation. 
They are, finally, high because, with an election 
campaign a year away, people have no confidence 
that any of these things will be materially 
changed within that time. 


' Investigations of business and all private enter- 
prise by the Department of Justice have long been 
associated with the discovery of restraints in 
trade, illegal conspiracies by which prices of 
goods have been maintained at an artificial and 
unfair level. This is more or less, probably more, 
in the background of the approaching witch hunt, 
and is given color by its support by the the Na- 
tion Federation of Small Businessmen, a rather 
innocuous organization which apparently devoted 
a large part of its activities to mailing soliciting 
letters. 

We are no great friend of big business and, as a 
matter of simple confession, cordially dislike the 
great chains which, from headquarters in one 
or another of the great cities of the East, own 
and operate probably a majority of production 
in every part of the country and virtually dom- 
inate distribution of every kind of goods on ev- 
ery Main Street in the country. In our town, 
which is quite typical of scores of other cities 
in the Middle West, hardly more than a dozen 
old established merchants continue to carry on. 
Indeed, we constantly have to inconvenience our- 
selves to trade with a merchant of whom we 
have been a friend and customer for years. 

Yet, if you “investigate” this situation, you 
find that, generally speaking, these chains not 
only have not injured us by advancing prices 
but actually have benefited us—were we not so 
Stupidly stubborn in refusing to be benefited—by 
constantly offering us a choice of larger stocks 
at lower prices and with better service. We know 
Perfectly well that they accomplish this by mass 
and price-squeeze buying and more skillful ad- 
vertising and selling. We also know it is both 
modern and perfectly legitimate. So about all the 
Satisfaction we get out of not following the 
crowd is a feeling of independence, which, were 
we to tote it up, probably costs us many dollars. 

But what can Attorney General Clark, or what 
can any committee of Congress do about this 
further than to make a lot of political noise over 
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finding out something that every person with 
any sense whatever already knows and has known 
since Congress passed the Sherman Act for the 
purpose of making criminals out of business- 
men and the Wagner Act to make monopolists 
out of certain types of labor leaders? The an- 
swer, of course, is nothing. 

But, while it has no direct connection with 
the subject here commented on, it is worth while 
to note that Attorney General Clark, now pre- 
paring to dash off in every direction in the hunt 
for criminally high prices, found no harm in a 
little election juggling involving the President’s 
own political organization in Missouri and had to 
have friends of the administration resort to a dis- 
graceful filibuster in the Senate to save himself 
from an investigation, after he had brushed the 
charges aside; charges which were so evident 
that both state and federal grand juries already 
have reported many criminal indictments. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


A FORTNIGHT or so ago we wrote a bit of 
hot weather comment regarding a proposal 
made in Congress by Representative Sadlak of 
Connecticut that a sort of commemorative post- 
age stamp be issued glorifying the American hen. 
Since that subject as a whole was in the bailiwick 


of Mr. Yantis, editor of our associated publication, | 


Feedstuffs, we took no firm stand one way or 
the other on the interesting proposal but referred 
it to Mr. Yantis, with the somewhat all-inclusive 
observation that the idea struck us as “just plain 
damn silly.” 

As we more than half expected, Mr. Yantis, 
being a poultryman at heart, flew with vigorous 
cackle and crow to the defense of the idea, al- 
though the real point to his rebuttal was reduced 
to the phrase “why not.” 

Indeed, his whole argument was based on the 
precedents of the fool stamps the government 
has issued in times past. He particularly -noted 
such pictures as one glorifying the NRA, “with 
one guy with a scythe and another dressed up 
in a Homburg hat,” another showing the old 
reliable family doctor standing by a sickbed, a 
blacksmith in leather apron and cap, and, as a 
sort of climax, a famous painting by Goya show- 
ing a naked lady reputed to be of high birth but 
—we use a milder word than the one used by 
Mr. Yantis—reputed to be the artist’s girl friend. 
We quote him accurately, however, for the state- 
ment that the stamp was quickly withdrawn, 
possibly because devout people did not like to 
stick it on envelopes giving notices of churcin 
meetings. 

In substance, Mr. Yantis cites this philatelic 
history to justify going ahead with Congressman 
Sadlak’s proposal to get out a stamp with 9a pic- 
ture of a chicken on it “glorifying the American 
hen.” Not to be too contentious in the matter, 
we remain unmoved by Mr. Yantis’ argument 
preferring to take our own stand on the phrase 
we used in the first instance, slightly broadened 
to read “they are all plain damn silly.” 


Still, we are glad that we raised the issue and 
thus gave our associate not only opportunity to 
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comment with his inimitable dry and droll humor 
on the special chicken stamp proposal but, if he 
likes get back of the idea with all his editorial 
persuasion, even to organizing a National, Chicken 
Stamp Association to cooperate with Representa- 
tive Sadlak. Might work too. 


MR. GOODELL’S RETIREMENT 
HILE the numberless friends of Rome W. 
Goodell will regret to learn of his retirement 

from active duty as president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. and miss their frequent con- 
tacts with him in normal routine of business, 
they may look forward to seeing him now and 
then while he lives a more leisurely life for the 
protection of his health. Friends close to him 
have known for three or four years past that he 
was putting up a characteristically courageous 
battle against that too frequent ailment, high 
blood pressure; but only recently did he confess 
to us, as doubtless to his associates and other 
friends, that his physician’s orders to seek com- 
plete rest had become definite if he hoped to en- 
joy his normal life span. 

Fortunately, if any such order can be inter- 
preted as fortunate, the ultimatum came just as 
the company headed by Mr. Goodell had attained, 
through the efforts of himself and his associates, 
an all-time high, not only in its financial situa- 
tion but in its standing in the industry and rec- 
ord of profits. These circumstances, together with 
an organization the peer of any in the milling 
industry and fully capable of carrying on, miti- 
gated the blow as much as any such stern com- 
mand can be softened, so that Mr. Goodell can 
retire in good conscience and’ in the sure knowl- 
edge that he has accomplished an altogether 
creditable task. 


He and Mr. Hardenbergh, who has been elected 
to succeed him, have shared both good and trying 
times affecting their company equally with all 
other millers for many years, standing shoulder 
to shoulder in sharing responsibility and partici- 
pating each according to his merits and duties in 
building the Commander-Larabee company to its 
present position as third in rank among all of the 
flour milling concerns of the country. That Mr. 
Hardenbergh will continue to follow these policies 
to continued success is not to be doubted by those 
who have known him and appreciated his sound 
judgment and ability through the two seore and 
more years he has devoted to flour milling in- 
dustry. 

e®e@ ®@ 


AUTUMN MEETING OF MILLERS 


T is an altogether appropriate idea that a 

meeting of the Millers National Federation 
should be held in St. Louis next November 3 
and 4, 


Through the first quarter century or so of raeet- 
ings of flour millers under auspices of the fed- 
eration, they were largely get-together affairs, 
open to all millers and with the proceedings 
largely devoted to mass debates on matters of 
greater or less importance with a certain amount 
of alleged entertainment supplied by speakers 
of note under the somewhat questionable guise 
of entertainment. 


Those, however, were days of the celebrated 
Planters House and the notable Southern Hotel 
of St. Louis, whose bars rang with the strains 
of “Anheuser-Busch” as befitted the location and 
the mellow feelings of the millers who came to 
convene but remained to play. Today, the millers’ 
meeting in November no doubt will be less en- 
gaged in dalliance but much concerned with what 
they are going to do about what and when and 
how the government pleases. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YFFAL° 











McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * x0 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








Unions Start Move 
to End Competition 
of State Elevator 


BUFFALO—With three of Buf- 
falo’s commercial grain elevators al- 
ready closed for lack of receipts, 
waterfront labor unions are plan- 
ning a concerted move to force the 
state-owned elevator at Oswego out 
of competition with the privately- 
owned Buffalo elevators. 

“It’s an outrage that should no 
longer be tolerated,” said Owen J. 
Kavanagh, president of the Water- 
front Labor Federation, a group of 
nine unions. He also is president of 
Local 1286, Grain Elevator Employ- 
ees, American Federation of Labor. 

“Here, on Buffalo’s waterfront, the 
state is competing and has been com- 
peting for years, with private enter- 
prise to the detriment of this area. 
Millions of bushels of grain have 
been diverted to Oswego in recent 
years because state elevating and 
storage charges are considerably less 
than in Buffalo. 

“This despite the fact that our 
elevators pay heavy taxes while the 
state-owned structure at Oswego 
pays none.” 

Mr. Kavanagh said the diversion 
of grain to Oswego has been a major 
factor in the labor situation here. 
Men have been thrown out of work, 
elevators closed and the grain trade 
in general tossed into a turmoil. 

Mr. Kavanagh and Leo Smith, 
president of Local 109, Grain Shovel- 
ers Union, AFL, said they plan to 
ask Buffalo legislative representa- 
tives to investigate the Oswego set- 
up to determine the extent of its 
revenues and expenses. 

“We're at'a standstill in Buffalo,” 
Mr. Smith said. “With the exception 
of a slight spurt at the outset of the 
season, our men have had very little 
in the way of employment this year. 
In the last two weeks, two cargoes 
of grain have been consigned to Buf- 
falo.” 

Inquiry Started 


Mr. Smith said he understood the 
prevailing wage at Oswego was lower 
than in Buffalo, another factor to be 
investigated. He said Gerald F. Sulli- 
van, Republican assemblyman, has 
launched the move for an inquiry in- 
to operations at Oswego. 

“Tf figures show a net profit,” Mr. 
Smith said, “it will be because of the 
lower state charges, a factor which 
Buffalo cannot contend with because 
elevators here are being operated at 
a loss due to lack of business.” 

The elevating charge from boats~at 
the state-owned structure in Oswego 
is %¢ bu., against 1¢ in Buffalo. If 
a grain cargo elevated at Oswego is 
moved out within 24 hours, a %¢ 
credit is given. 

Storage charges at Oswego are set 
at 1/40¢ bu. against 1/30¢ in Buffalo. 
While both ports have a 15-day free 
storage setup, Oswego has a clause 
in the tariff which permits an ex- 
tension of the free storage period 
for an additional 10 days. On re- 
application, another free storage per- 
mit may be granted. 
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OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR PLANNED 








OKLAHOMA CITY—A grain eleva- 
tor of 100,000-bu. capacity will be 
constructed in Shattuck, Okla., by the 
Ingle Bros. Broomcorn Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. The new unit will be an addi- 
tion to the present plant of the com- 
pany located in Shattuck. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Tgleheant’s — 


ARVESTA «+>: 
CRACKER SPONGE 
FLOUR. 


DIADEM...- 
WHITE STAR - - 


PIE FLOUR. 


Swans Dew 


AKE FLOUR . 
SOUGHNUT MIX 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 

PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEREART BROTHERS « 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 3 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

.- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











FLOURS yun 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, 6 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO 
GRAXD RAPIDS, MICH. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mituime Co., Inman, Kan. 











“CREMO” 


5 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat i 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. | 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


You can build your family flour 
business with confidence when 
you rely on POLAR BEAR flour. 
Your merchandising efforts will 
get a ready response from con- 
sumers and the unvarying top 
quality of POLAR BEAR will 
keep your customers satisfied 
with results always. 


FOUNDED BY 
NDREW J. HUNT~-1899 








DEVELOP BIGGER BUSINESS 
NOW—WITH THESE THREE 
QUALITY SALES BUILDERS 





Silk Floss - Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 














A fine, strong, invariably uniform standard 
patent for bakers who want their money’s 
worth. It is dependable always. 


The WILLS -7ORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








More Severe Rationing Imposed 
to Cut British Foreign Spending 


LONDON—(By Special Cable)— 
Agriculture in Great Britain will be 
required to increase its output 20% 
to help cover the deficiencies occa- 
sioned by the recently announced 
plans to cut British expenditures to 
the bare minimum. Some U.S. food 
imports will be cut or eliminated. 

Prime Minister Attlee disclosed Aug. 
6 that Great Britain’s borrowed dol- 
lars were running out at the rate of 
$3,240 million a year, and laid down 
a program of military retrenchment, 
hardship, limited labor controls and 
some sacrifice of personal liberty “as 
the price this country must pay to 
survive.” 

The Labor prime minister spoke in 
somber tones to a packed House of 
Commons while outside crowds wait- 
ed to hear what new sacrifices would 
be demanded in Britain’s economic 
plight. 

Dollar Shortage 

Blaming a worldwide “dollar short- 
age” and circumstances created by 
the war, Mr. Attlee admitted the na- 
tion was in “a position of peril and 
anxiety.” 

He said that it might be that the 
Marshall plan would “lead to further 
American help towards the recovery 
of the new world and that we shall 
share in this help,” but “we cannot 
and will not base our plans on that 
assumption.” 

Mr. Attlee said the nation was en- 
gaged in a “second battle of Britain” 
which “cannot be won by a few.” 

The prime minister intends the in- 
crease in agricultural production to 
afford a 20% increase in domestic 
food production by 1951-52. His fur- 
ther proposals include cuts in food 
purchases from hard currency areas 
by 30%, in nonbasic foods on higher 
points in hotel and restaurant meals, 
with several meatless days per week, 
and a possible cut in basic rations 
on a differential scheme, giving man- 
ual workers preference. Present food 
stocks are sufficient to stave off cuts 
immediately, but it is feared the cut 
in meat is inevitable shortly. 


U.S. Wheat May Suffer 


Other proposals include cuts in 
petrol ration by one third, timber 
imports by one fifth, and a drastic 
cut in foreign travel allowances. The 
armed forces will be cut to one mil- 
lion. 

An official source said the cut in 
food imports from hard currency 
countries would mean the total elmi- 
nation of dried eggs, canned and 
fresh fruit and cheese, and some cuts 
in meat and wheat from the U.S. 

Food imports from the U.S. and 
other “hard currency” countries will 
be cut $48 million a month—a reduc- 
tion of 40%. Hotel and restaurant 
supplies will be cut immediately. 


Foreign Films Cut 
Only 25% of the earnings of for- 


eign films will be allowed to be taken 
out of the country. 

Imports of various unspecified con- 
sumer and luxury goods will be cut 
by $20 million a year. 

Imports of gasoline will be cut by 
500,000 tons a year to save $16 mil- 
lion. 

Timber imports will be cut by $40 
million a year. Part of Britain’s cot- 
ton purchases abroad will be post- 
poned. A Briton may take no more 
than $140 abroad in 14 months. Now 
he is limited to $300 in 12 months. 


Must Import Coal 


England, once Europe’s principal 
coal exporting country, has begun im- 
porting coal from the U.S., it was of- 
ficially disclosed in Washington Aug. 
¥ f 


During the months of July, August 
and September, 200,000 tons a month 
or more is being delivered under an 
allocations agreement reached be- 
tween the British and American gov- 
ernments. 
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BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 
REPORT LOWER PROFITS 


- LONDON—The Associated Biscuit 
Manufacturers of Great Britain held 
its 26th annual general meeting in 
London recently, at which Sir Eric C. 
Palmer, the chairman of the com- 
pany, presided: Addressing the meet- 
ing he said that during the last year 
the company, of which the two prin- 
cipal subsidiary units are Huntley & 











K. F. Wadsworth 


NEW DIRECTOR—K. F. Wadsworth, 
vice president and general manager 
of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was 
elected director of Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., at its recent annual meeting of 
shareholders. 





Palmer, Ltd., Reading, and Peek 
Frean & Co., Ltd., London, have suf- 
fered a decrease in profits of approx- 
imately $535,000 as compared with 
the previous year. This decline, he 
pointed out, was due, in the main to 
increased salaries, additional costs for 
distribution, the cut of 2744% in flour 
for the production of biscuits and 
the increase in the levy on flour used 
for biscuits. 

The combined profits, after provid- 
ing for taxation, available for distri- 
bution showed an increase of approxi- 
mately $135,000, due chiefly to a re- 
duction in excess profits tax. 

With reference to the company’s 
export business Sir Eric said that 
only for six weeks during the year 
had they been able to export under 
open general license. For the re- 
mainder of the year they were al- 
lowed to export only on a quota basis 
to government sponsored countries. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
55,600,000 BU. JUNE 28 


TORONTO—A cable received from 
the Canadian trade commissioner in 
Melbourne, Australia, states that 
Australian wheat stocks at June 28 
totaled 55.6 million bushels. Exports 
of wheat during June totaled 23,466 
tons to New Zealand, India and 
Rhodesia. Flour exports totaled 63,- 
342 tons to the Middle East, United 
Kingdom, Malaya, Pacific Islands, 
Hong Kong and. Tahiti. Wheat sales 
since Dec. 1, 1946, have totaled 34 
million bushels for home consumption 
and the equivalent of 43 million bush- 
els for export represented by 8.5 
million bushels as wheat, 33% mil- 
lion bushels as flour and 750,000 bu. 
as other wheat products. The acting 
chairman of the Wheat Board has 
said that nearly 100,000 tons of wheat 
will be shipped to India to relieve 
India’s food position. 
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CANADIAN BREAD PRICE 





REMAINS UNDER CONTROL 


TORONTO—The annual meeting 
of Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Aug. 8, 
presented an interesting survey of the 
situation in this industry under post- 
war conditions. The price of bread is 
still under the same control as pre- 
vailed in the war years and the price 
of the 24-oz. loaf remains at 10¢. To 
keep the price of bread at this level 
the government subsidizes wheat for 
domestic use to the extent of the 
difference between that and the price 
in export markets. 

This subsidy is expected to disap- 
pear, but for the present it remains. 
The reason for retention lies in the 
fact that to put bread up to its real 
value in terms of wheat might pro- 
voke labor and other troubles in Can- 
ada. The baking industry is cooperat- 
ing with the government in this pol- 
icy. 


Canada Bread has had a good year, 


statements made by the president, 
C. H. Carlisle, indicate. Net earnings 
were $317,922 for the year ending 





* 
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June 30, 1947, as against $292,441 in 
1946, Which represents $15.89 on the 
preferred stock or 46.3¢ on the com- 
mon. Earnings from operations were 
$892,814. Out of this, provision was 
made for taxes, depreciation, pen- 
sions, dividends and other regular 
charges. The company is wel] 
equipped financially to face a future 
which will have new and difficult 
problems, Mr. Carlisle said. 


At the meeting of directors which 
followed that of the shareholders, A. 
V. Loftus was elected president and 
general manager succeeding in the 
presidency Mr. Carlisle, who retired 
for reasons of health. Earlier in the 
day K. F. Wadsworth, H. N. Bawden 
and Frank Hannibal were elected 
directors in succession to the late 
C. B. Shields, C. H. Carlisle and A G. 
Walwyn. Mr. Hannibal is managey of 
the western division of Canada Bread. 
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DR. R. K. LARMOUR HEADS 
MAPLE LEAF’S RESEARCH 


TORONTO—Appointment of R. K. 
Larmour, M.M., Ph.D., F.RS.C,, 
F.C.I.C., as director of research and 
technical development for the M:ple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is announced 





by K. F. Wadsworth, general man- 


ager of the company. 

Dr. Larmour, at present direc- 
tor of the Prairie Regional Labora- 
tory of the National Research Coun- 
cil, Saskatoon, and formerly prvies- 
sor of chemistry at the University of 
Saskatchewan, will assume his new 








Dr. R. K. Larmour 


duties Sept. 1, at the head offices of 
the company in Toronto. 

Author of more than 60 scien! ific 
papers on cereal chemistry and 
kindred subjects. Dr. Larmour is a 
recognized authority in this ficld. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Soci:ty 
of Canada, fellow of the Chemical 
Institute. of Canada, and memoecr 
of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. In 1946 he was a 
member of the Canadian delegation 
to the first UNESCO conference in 
Paris, where he represented the dc'e- 
gation in the Natural Sciences s°c- 
tion. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN MEN 
SEE CHURCHILL PORT 


TORONTO —A special excursion 
sponsored by the Saskatchewan go’- 
ernment and carrying a group ‘f 
grain growers and other business mc" 
interested in the development 
Churchill, Man., left Regina Aug. 
for Churchill to welcome the firs 
freighter reaching there this seasoi 
Port facilities at Churchill, which | 
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situated at the entrance to the 
Churchill River, include a grain ele- 
vator with a storage capacity of 
2,500,000 bu., equipped with galleries 
and spouts that will enable three 
ships to load at one time. Grain ship- 
ments through Churchill last year 
totaled 2,928,936 bu., indicating a re- 
sumption of the traffic that was halt- 
ed during the war. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
MUCH HIGHER THAN 1946 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions at the 
close of the 1946-47 crop year July 
31, totaled 55,482,136 bu. as com- 
pared with 56,289,685 the week pre- 
vious, and 39,621,318 a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Statistics Branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Western country elevators held al- 
most 21,000,000 bu. of the bulk total, 
while slightly less than 2,500,000 bu. 
were located at the Pacific Coast and 
a little more than 2,000,000 at Port 
Churchill on Hudson Bay. Stocks of 
wheat visible at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, totaled a little more 
than 5,500,000 bu. Only 87 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat was visible 
in U.S. lake and seaboard ports. The 
remainder was in store in Canadian 

. lower lake, St. Lawrence and eastern 
seaboard ports, or in transit on the 
Great Lakes and Canadian railways. 

Unrevised figures show a total of 

a little more than 162,700,000 bu. 





Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








wheat only cleared to overseas des- 








AMII tinations for the 1946-47 crop year, 
‘ Y PATENTS as compared with roughly 265,700,- 
White Crest Red Crest 000 bu. in the same period a year 
ago. Flour export shipments are not 
Cake and Pastry Flours yet available for the crop year. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. C. c. 
Sienies Concker Fleur DECLINE IN WINTER WHEAT 


FLOUR OUTPUT IN CANADA 


TORONTO—Canadian milling sta- 
tistics for June, 1947, report that dur- 
ing that month 61,535 bbl. of On- 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





tario winter wheat flour were milled 
against 71,629 bbl. for the same 





month a year ago. The total output 
of Ontario winter wheat flour for the 
11 months covered to end of June, 
1947, amounted to 738,374 bbl. as 
compared with 1,014,400 bbl. for a 
like period in 1945-46. Stocks on hand 
June 30, 1947, were 18,979 bbl. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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INVENTORY LOSSES 


Are You Protected If History Repeats Itself? 





AFTER WORLD WAR I— Agricultural commodity prices 
soared during the first World War, just as they did in the re- 
cent war years. Even after the Armistice they continued to climb 
but .. . in 1920, prices plunged. Cotton futures dropped from 
a 1920 high of 43¢ to 12¢ in 1921; wheat fell from $2.75 to 98¢; 
corn $1.97 to 45¢; oats $1.08 to 30¢. Inventories had to be 
written down many billions of dollars. 


AND NOW-—The same commodities have faithfully fol- 
lowed their World War I course so far, and we are now at a 
peak that may well correspond with 1920. 

If the cycle is completed and your present inventories have to 
be written down—will your capital and surplus be impaired? 
Will you then have sufficient working capital? Will your part- 
ners, stockholders, and employees suffer? 

The commodity futures markets, correctly used, can provide 
a safeguard for your capital and surplus against this “inventory- 
shock” caused by falling prices. We'll be glad to examine your 
particular inventory problems and recommend means of solving 
them through the use of futures markets or other advantageous 
procedures. Why not come in or write us today? 


Commonity Division 


Merritt LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANB 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 




















































| Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


















FRANK A. THEIS, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. ENKg, JR., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuHrisToPpHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 
































ARCHER-Lp MINT: 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
; MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 2228, 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains ‘wana NEB 
MINNEAPOLIS 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH. & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








- . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 











GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri | 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Western King Pa 


Undform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Harvest Work 
Criticized by 
Soviet Press 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports that 
the Soviet press recently criticized a 
number of regions for inefficient har- 
vest work, which has been blamed 
for losses of grain and slow deliv- 
eries of grain quotas to the state. 
The report adds .that rains also in- 
terfered with the harvest in some re- 
gions of Russia. 


Losses Scored 


A special order of the Minister of 
Agriculture censured persons held 
responsible for heavy grain losses in 
the important Krasnodar (Kuban) 
province of North Caucasus, while 
the harvest work in the Ukraine 
came in for a severe -criticism in a 
leading editorial in the Moscow news- 
paper, Pravda, of July 26. The article 
stated that by July 20 only 21% of 
all harvested grain had been threshed, 
and of the grain cut by hand or with 
horse-drawn machinery only 9% had 
been -threshed and that the Ukraine 
was lagging considerably behind all 
other southern regions of the coun- 
try in threshing and delivery of grain 
to the state. 

Though some improvement . oc- 
curred subsequently, the progress of 
harvesting in the Ukraine was still 
considered unsatisfactory early in 
August, and considerable winter kill- 
ing of grain sown in the fall of 1946 
for the 1947 harvest, especially 
wheat, also had been revealed there. 
Harvesting difficulties were also re- 
ported from other regions. 


Improvement Seen 


It is still believed that the 1947 
grain crop of the Soviet Union will 
be above the poor crops of the pre- 
ceding two years. However, the acre- 
age, despite an increase in 1947, is 
considerably below prewar, especial- 
ly for wheat, and the barn yields per 
acre for the country as a whole will 
probably be below the better pre- 
war years, with the result that the 
outturn of grain cannot be expected 
to reach prewar proportions. Despite 
this, and the difficult food situation, 
it is anticipated that the Soviet 
Union, which had moderate grain 
exports in good prewar crop years 
may again become a factor in the 
international grain market, BAE 
states. 

In 1937-38, following a record crop, 
the Soviet Union exported 43 million 
bushels wheat and a little over 1,900,- 
000 short tons of all grains, including 
wheat. On the average, during the 
5 years 1933-38, Soviet wheat exports 
amounted to 23 million bushels and 
a little over 1,300,000 short tons of 
all grains. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION 
CLUB MEETS SEPT. 10 


CHICAGO—The first dinner meet- 
ing of the newly organized Chicago 
Bakery Production Club will be held 
the evening of Sept. 10 at the Electric 
Club, 20 North Wacker Drive. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:30 p.m. 

William Gosnell, Rochester (Minn.) 
Bread Co., will be the speaker and 
his topic will be “New Developments 
in the Bake Shop.” 

All bakery ‘production men and 
bakery technicians have been invited 
to attend the meeting, 
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SNOBUDDY’S 
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GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


*~GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


‘DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 
7 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


», 1947 


"> 



















NEW SPOKANE MILL. - MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 




































"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat ti of 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTte, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN: REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
' C WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 

















ill Allantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York, — 
in TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 
BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
2S Mills | ted at Tid ter and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











saa sat | §POKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


ee 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 




















MILLING WHEAT FROM -EVERY - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL, ELEVATORS orriOns WESTERN MILLING Co. 





















Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 

St. Louis Portland Chicago an — Galveston MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis 2 Fame | ony BLUESTEM—PATENT 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


FLOUR © 


DIXIE-PORTLAND | 
' FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 


s Detly 


RS + CRACKERS + CAKE 
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SANITATION SCHOOL STUDENTS — The sanitation 
school held at Kansas City July 25-26 under the spon- 
sorship of the Association of Operative Millers and the 
Millers National Federation was attended by approxi- 
mately 225 millers and chemists, a few of whom are 
shown in the pictures above. The picture at the upper 
left shows Eldon Smurr, chief chemist for American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, with a dark glossy beard 
while John Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, looks 
on admiringly. The men in the upper right picture have 
been active workers for the sanitation campaign. Closest 
to the camera is T. F. Winburn, manager of the Indus- 
trial Fumigant Co., Chicago. The next two men are M. S. 
Buckley of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
Frank Blodgett, Weevil-Cide Co., Kansas City. The left 
center picture includes, from left to right, Arlin Ward 
of the department of milling industry, Kansas State 





College, Manhattan; and William P. Riley and Willis N. 
Kelly, superintendent and vice president in charge of 


production, respectively, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson. The right center picture includes P. H. 
Lawson, veteran superintendent of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and L. E. Collier, general super- 
intendent for Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, who appeared 
on the school program. The cameraman pictured T. E. 
Forster, Jr., of the Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita, at the 
registration desk. With Mr. Forster in the picture is Dee 
Sowden, who has returned from the armed forces to 
work at the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 
A sanitation school is a logical occasion for commercial 
fumigant men to meet. The picture in the lower right 
shows, on the left, Joseph Boyarsmith, Hutchinson rep- 
resentative for Industrial Fumigant Co., and on the 
right, Paul Nelson, representative of the American 
Cyanamid Co. 


NEW INDIAN GOVERNMENTS 
MAY USE OLD CURRENCIES 


WASHINGTON — The division of 
the former U.K. India colony into 
the separate governments of Pakistan 
and the Dominion of India has pro- 
voked inquiries from exporters con- 
cerning the status of the old cur- 
rency and of import licenses which 
were issued by the former govern- 
ment. 

Officials of the Department of State 
say there have been no formal rul- 
ings by the new individual govern- 
ments, but it is believed that it has 
been decided to validate outstanding 
import licenses for the new govern- 


ments until such time as the indi- 
vidual legislatures establish new pro- 
cedures. The same type of standstill 
agreement probably will prevail in re- 
gard to the old Indian currency. 

Active inquiries are now being 
made by the Department of State 
with the new governments to ascer- 
tain the accuracy of the allegation 
that temporary standstill agreements 
will be recognized in the interim. 
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NATIONAL TEA CO. BUYS 
STANDARD GROCERY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS —The National 

Tea Co. will acquire the assets of 

Indiana’s Standard Grocery Co. Aug. 


30, as the: beginning phase of its 
southward expansion. National Tea 
has thus far limited its operations 
to an area west and north of Chicago. 

The transfer was disclosed by H. 
V. McNamara, National Tea presi- 
dent, who said .the transaction would 
be an outright cash purchase from 
working capital funds. The price of 
the 48-store, two-warehouse chain 
was not made public. 

Mr. McNamara said National Tea’s 
net income so far in the second half 
had continued at the rate that 
brought the company a more than 
50% increase to $1,467,576 or $2.23 
a share in the 24 weeks ended June 
14, 
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Forty-five of the Standard Grocery 
stores, which will be operated by Na- 
tional Tea under their present name, 
are in Indianapolis. The chain has 16 
large supermarkets covering from 
10,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of store space 
with parking lots capable of handling 
200 to 1,000 cars, 11 ‘‘superettes” and 
21 service-type stores. All except 
three have meat departments. 

E. G. Loy will continue as genera] 
manager of the Standard Grocery 
stores, while Chester Jackson, presj- 
dent of Standard Grocery Co., will 
be named to the National Tea board, 

Addition of the Indiana chain wil] 
bring the total number of stores 
run by National Tea to 723. 
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100% of Bag Cost 


Recovered by Resale 
in Milwaukee Test 


MILWAUKEE—In the first formal 
test of an important consumer pref- 
erence which allows bakers to climi- 
nate packaging costs, Omar, Inc., of 
Milwaukee recovered 100% of the 
cost of the bags in which it had re- 
ceived several carloads of flour, by 
offering the bags for sale across the 
counter. 

The flour was packaged in 100-lb. 
cotton 4-yard sheeting bags, some of 
which were printed in floral designs 
and others in colored stripes. After 
the flour was emptied from the bags, 
they were automatically packed in 
cellophane on a wrapping maciine 
normally used to wrap bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Two days after being placed on 
sale in 17 Omar retail outlets, al! of 
the bags had been purchased by 
housewives at a price that returned 
to Omar 100% of the cost of the 
bags, plus store overhead, handling 
charges and salesmen’s commissions. 
Customers placed orders for thou- 
sands more. 

The price obtained by Omar was 
48¢ each for the cotton bags in floral 
designs, and 43¢ each for the bags 
in striped colors. These returns com- 
pared favorably with those of bakers 
who have been disposing of their 
emptied bags without any effort to 
take full advantage of their resale 
value. 

This method of selling cotton bags 
constitutes a further saving over the 
handling cost of grain bags and the 
freight charges for returning such 
bags to the mills, it is pointed out by 
the National Cotton Council, which 
participated in the Omar consumer 
preference test. 
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KANSAS MILL CONVERTS 
TO STORE GRAIN ONLY 


COLBY, KANSAS—The Colby Mill 
& Elevator Co., which ceased flour 
milling operations in recent years, is 
being remodeled to handle. grain stor- 
age alone, it was announced recently 
by H. S. King, manager. The con- 
version will add 35,000 bu. extra 
storage to existing facilities. The 
company formerly operated a 200- 
sack flour mill. 
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FRENCH STUDY CANADIAN FLAX 


WINNIPEG—In Canada to study 
flax growing and production methods, 
three visiting French officials were 
visiting here last week. They were: 
P. B. Villoux, in charge of technical 
problems for the French Flax Grow- 
ers Assn., R. Houdet, general inspec- 
tor, Ministry of Agriculture, and C. 
du Fretay, general manager of the 
flax growers’ association, 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


AING MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 18) 
possibility of a slightly longer margin 
of profit. They are starting out on a 
very uncertain path. 

If these surveys can be believed, 
and we think they can, consumers 
are for the moment, at least, tired 
of unknown brands. They want to buy 
merchandise to which they are ac- 
customed and in which they have 
confidence, based upon experience. 
Flour merchandisers who have estab- 
lished brands, either mill or private 
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label, will do well to concentrate up- number of potential sales outlets 


on them. 
é = 
A Big Industry 
©) 


We recently read a report from a 
reputable source that one out of ev- 
ery six employers in the U.S. is a re- 
tail grocer. This would make it 
among the largest employing indus- 
tries in the country, and certainly of 
extreme importance in the distribu- 
tion of food. 

Wholesale grocers and flour dis- 
tributors should remember this fact 
constantly. It indicates the great 








Ma 


they have, and should be an inspira- 
tion for constantly greater sales ef- 
fort. Retailers should be especially 
proud of the fact, and all should try 
to conduct their businesses as bene- 
fitting one of the largest in the coun- 
try. 


Greater Efficiency 
ro) 


Prior to the war many wholesale 


flour and other food merchandisers 
had made excellent progress in 
streamlining the operations of their 
businesses, especially from ‘the stand- 





NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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point of handling foods. They had 
found this to be one of the most ef- 
fective means of lowering costs, 
which was so necessary for them to 
do. 

The war, of course, put a tempo- 
rary stop to this trend. Labor and 
materials were scarce, and food dis- 
tributors had many other problems 
on their hands. That condition is rap- 
idly correcting itself, and the need 
for streamlining is more urgent than 
ever. 

Retail grocers are dependent upon 
their wholesale sources of supply both 
for merchandise itself, and also for 
the prices at which they will be able 
to sell it. In this connection they 
need the greatest possible help from 
wholesalers, and the latter must 
supply it for the sake of their own 
businesses. 


Staple Merchandise 
° 


During the war scarcity of many 
food items, lack of sufficient help 2nd 
the longer profit offered by many so- 
called food items caused numerous 
wholesale grocers to concentrte 
their sales efforts on such foods. This 
resulted in a decrease in their volume 
of business on many basic items, such 
as flour. 

It is very likely that this situation 
will shortly be reversed, and it will 
undoubtedly be to the benefit of those 
wholesalers who once more pay great- 
er attention to staples. Flour, for in- 
stance, is in comparatively steady de- 
mand throughout the year, and is less 
affected by business trends than ne:r- 
ly any other food. 

Consequently, wholesale grocers 
who have a good business established 
for this product have something to 
depend on when sales of the more 
highly specialized items fall off. Fur- 
thermore, there is a good margin of 
profit on flour, its turn-over is rapid 
and it can be made the basis of build- 
ing a demand among retailers that 
will lead to the purchase of many 
other tie-in items. 


Volume and Costs 


fe) 


Judging from various reports we 
have read the last few months ‘the 
volume of independent wholesale and 
retail food business has declined 
somewhat. Flour jobbers catering [0 
both the family and small bakery 
trade tell us this is so. If this is true, 
and we have no reason to doubt it, 
these business men are confron!cd 
with three alternatives. 

In the first place, they might try 
to increase prices on the volume of 
business they are now doing to ma'e 
up for a lower volume. We are sure 
all will agree that this cannot °°- 
tually be done. Secondly, they my 
try to streamline their operations 50 
that actual costs are lower in p!0- 
portion to decreased volume of busi- 
ness. Finally, through intensive and 
intelligent sales effort they may ‘'y 
to maintain their former volume of 
business. 

The latter two avenues of approach 
to the problem are, of course, ('°¢ 
logical ones. There are probably vey 
few flour jobbers in the country who 
could not affect savings in operati!2 
costs without decreasing efficiency 
providing they would examine t! 
situation carefully. And we have ne 
er known of a merchandising orga’: 
ization which couldn’t improve 1! 
sales effort through paying great 
attention to it. Streamlining opera 
tions and improving sales work ar 
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BACK IN THE. Vinelies 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL SZanclazed FLOURS 
ENJOY Today! 





eCERESOTA eARISTOS eSTAMCO eRED TURK 
eSOTA eBAKERS BEST eSTATEN ISLAND BEST eCERENA 
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~ GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD conan 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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obviously the two courses for flour 
distributors to pursue. 


Wholesaler Cooperation 
re) 


Since the end of the war, independ- 
ent retail grocery groups have been 
studying with increasing intensity the 
cooperation extended them by their 
wholesale sources of supply. This fact 
has been brought to light at conven- 
tions from one end of the country to 
the other, both in national and local 
gatherings. 

What independent retail grocers 
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want from their wholesale suppliers 
are prices which will enable them to 
compete with other types of retail- 
ers on somewhere near an equal ba- 
sis. This, of course, is a difficult prob- 
lem, and one that cannot be solved 
without the utmost efficiency on the 
part of wholesalers. 

The first step in this situation is 
for wholesalers to recognize it, which 
some have not been prone to do. For 
the most part, independent retailers 
are dependent upon their wholesalers 
for a large part of the success or fail- 
ure of their businesses. Wholesalers 
are equally dependent upon their re- 
tail customers. If both will work in 


your litee 


BECAUSE .. . VICTOR is a QUALITY line that builds 


complete cooperation with the other, 
problems can be solved to their mu- 
tual benefit. 

S 8 8 


How True! 
re) 


Recently we received a letter from 
Howard F. Dugan, vice president of 
the Hotels Statler Co., Inc., in which 
he commented about business condi- 
tions in general. Mr, Dugan’s interest 
was primarily with conventions, but 
he had the foresight to recognize that 
their success is based upon the status 
of business. We were particularly im- 
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more and more enthusiastic users year after year. 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


BECAUSE .. . VICTOR smart, colorful packaging means 
eye-catching, selling displays. 


BECAUSE . . . VICTOR merchandising and advertising 


VICTOR users. 


cooperation is constantly at work making new and better 


BECAUSE . . . the VICTOR line is a complete line and 


you can buy in mixed car shipments — which means lower 


5 
eA ACw 
to get more facts 
about VICTOR FLOUR 


— CEREALS — FEEDS... 
and VICTOR prices. 


inventory investment and balanced inventory. 







with his following comment: 

“Perhaps if all of us talked legs 
and worked more, we would all be 
better off. On too many sides we find 
everyone doing less and demanding 
more. Simple logic tells us we cannot 
continue to share the wealth which 
we fail to produce.” 

That applies to salesmen for whole- 
sale grocers and flour jobbers, as wel] 
as to all other workers in this coun- 
try. The only way a salesman can 
make money for himself is through 
selling a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness, and that can only be accom- 
plished by working. This fact should 
be impressed upon:salesmen at every 
opportunity. Some recognize it. They 
are the leaders in their field. 


Flour Association 
Committees 


eo) 


The recent appointment by J. A. 
MacNair, New York, president of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, of the standing committees 
of that organization for the coming 
year gives assurance of another pe- 
riod of excellent representation for 
the body in the various affairs that 
affect the industry. 

The committees are largely com- 
posed of leaders long experienced in 
association affairs and of younger 
men who will bring a fresh viewpoint 
to the problems which will inevitably 
arise during the year, That is a splen- 
did combination. We recently heard 
several of the older members of the 
flour industry say how pleased they 
were to see the high type of young 
men coming into it, and both they 
and the industry will benefit from 
recognition by the national associa- 
tion. 

It is recognition of this type which 
will build a sound industry. During the 
war years it was, of course, impos- 
sible for many younger men to be 
recruited for flour firms, and the 
need for them now is urgent. It is 
good to know that they are taking 
their places in the trade and that 
they have been recognized by Mr. 


- MacNair in his appointment of com- 


mittees. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


16 PORTABLE CLEANERS 
DELIVERED IN KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Six- 
teen portable seed wheat cleaning 
and treating machines have been de- 
livered to the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., C. E. Skiver, di- 
rector of the organization, has an- 
nounced. He expects the use of the 
cleaners to improve next year’s 
wheat crop in Kansas. 

The purchase of the machines, 
mounted on 1%4-ton trucks, was made 
possible through donations totaling 
$43,000 by milling and grain com- 
panies doing business in Kansas. ‘he 
units will be operated by Farm Bu- 
reau personnel in the large wheat 
producing counties. 

Design of the portable units was 
adapted from similar units designed 
by Mr. Skiver while he was connect- 
ed with a crop improvement associa- 
tion in Indiana. 

The cleaners will do a four-fold 
job for Kansas wheat growers, t'¢ 
association director said. They wll 
remove cracked and shriveled ke'- 
nels, remove weed seeds such iS 
cheat, mustard, etc., insure agains! 
smut-infested seed and reduce the 
amount of seed wheat needed. He es- 
timates that the increased yield prob- 
ably will exceed the cost of cleaning 
and treating the seed wheat. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


en Independent Nill 
MILLIN . 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 





























LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ee 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 














QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








GLEN AVON MILLS 


A High Grade 


STRAIGHT SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Solicits the business of 
high grade firms 
AVON, N. Y. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 











RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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FLOUR, FEED MILLS SLOW 
TO PLACE ORDERS FOR BAGS 


NEW YORK—Large scale buying 
by textile bag manufacturers in the 
market here has not developed, due 
largely to the fact that those milling 
and feed industry suppliers were ham- 
pered by lack of orders in hand for 
bags. There was no doubt but that 
the business was there, and it was 
said that it will be only a matter of 
time until the flour and feed manu- 
facturers deplete their inventories and 
come back in the market for con- 
tainers. 


Routine orders for sheetings were 
put through by bag makers last week 
for fourth quarter delivery. Prices 
of 37-inch 38x44 4.00-yard sheeting 
were around 2144¢ and 40-inch 48x44 
2.85-yard at 25¢. Class C sheetings 
continued in good demand. 

Weather conditions in Texas were 
a bullish factor on the cotton market 
last week. While the crop is in fair 
condition, progress is reported as 
rather poor and unless the state gets 
substantial rains, there is fear of a 
reduction of as much as 500,000 bales 
to the 1947 crop. 


Export buying activated the market 
somewhat with the announcement by 
the Commodit Credit Corp. that it 
will buy 38,000 bales for Japan. The 
report of the American Cotton Ship- 
pers Assn., made to the New York 
Cotton Exchange, that the Import- 
Export Bank had given its approval 
to private cotton credit in Germany, 
also was a bullish factor. 

Attention of the burlap industry 
was focused on the effect of India’s 
new independence on the burlap mar- 
ket. Jute will be the principal ex- 
port of the new state of Pakistan and 
it is regarded as unlikely that its 
officials would do anything rash that 
would jeopardize its livelihood, such 
as to impose any high export duty 
on the fiber that will be purchased by 
the Indian jute mills. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.70, as 
compared with 12.10 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb. of 
cloth is 34.80, as compared with 17.12 
a year ago. 
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CHEMISTS HOLD PICNIC 


OMAHA—tThe annual picnic of the 
Nebraska Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists was 
held Aug. 10 at Linoma Beach, mid- 
way between Omaha and Lincoln. 
About 80 persons attended. The 
Schafer Trophy for 1947 was awarded 
to H. H. Johnson, chemist for the 
Gooch Milling & Elev. Co., Lincoln, 
and was based on his proficiency in 
check sample analysis. Mr. Johnson 
had won the award once previously. 
The trophy was presented to the 
Nebraska Section several years ago 
by H. K. and Earl Schafer of the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United. States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 9, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
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an integrated service of grain soupy . es 


From the field to the mill, Cargill offers 
a unified service of grain supply. 
Strategically located country elevators 
plus branch buying offices originate tre- 
mendous quantities of all grains. Huge 
terminal elevator capacity provides 
vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged 
economically by rail, truck and water. 
Fully staffed sales offices and a highly 
developed private wire system permit 
the quick relaying of spot information 
and orders. By close integration of 


functions, Cargill broadens its services 
to growers and processors, and helps 
insure the economical handling and 
movement of grain. Offices in Minne- 
apolis and all principal grain markets. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 





UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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‘The Choice oe the fee ‘Hard V Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Diuchiith, Mina 
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STANDARD SALES—With the separation of family and bakery flour sales 
departments in Kansas City, the Standard Milling Co., Chicago, announced 
recently that Boyd Houston, Kansas City, (left), has been appointed south- 
western divisional sales manager for the bakery flour department, while 
Ralph W. McCollough, (right) has been named family flour sales director 
for the greater Kansas City area. Mr. Houston has been with the Standard 


Milling Co. for seven years. 


Mr. McCollough has been with the company 


for 23 years, except for a war service period of two years. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Charles R. McClave, president and 
general manager of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
was a caller at the New York offices 
of The Northwestern Miller en route 
to Montreal. He sailed for England 
on a combined business and pleas- 
ure trip that also took him to Zurich 
and Paris. 

* 


Rudolph Vogel, export manager, 
overseas division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., New York, and Mrs. Vogel, are 
spending their vacation in the Berk- 
shires where their children are in 
camp for the summer. 

& 


Henry Klepper, sales representa- 
tive, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., spent three days in 
the Minneapolis office of the company 
this week. 

¥ 


Richard R. Peek, vice president and 
manager of the Kansas City branch 
of the Percy Kent Bag Co., and Mrs. 
Peek returned last week-end from a 
two-week vacation in La Jolla, Cal. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maurice D. S. John- 
son, Kansas City, announced the birth 
of a daughter, Nancy Kay, Aug. 13. 
Mr. Johnson is vice president of the 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
formerly was associated with The 
Northwestern Miller in its Kansas 
City office. 

& 


Thomas Strupp, operator of 
Strupp’s Bakery, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been on vacation with his family 
for a week at Brandenburgs Log Cab- 
ins, Little St. Germain Lake, Wis. 

& 

Willard H. Hagenmeyer, Detroit 
sales manager, Henkel Flour Mills di- 
vision, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, went to New York for the 
Gold Cup motor boat races held there 
Aug. 10, and saw Detroit take the 
cup. He also visited Cliff H. Morris & 


Co., who handle the mill account in 
the area. 
S 


Charles Ritz, president of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
made a brief stop in New York en 
route to Canada. 


Gilbert Jackson, Pioneer Bag Co., 
Kansas City, is attending a family 
reunion at Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


P. J. Seyfried, connected with Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., for the past 16 years, 
has recently tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Seyfried, who has traveled in the 
Midwest territories of the company, 
lives in Terre Haute, Ind. 


Frank Miller, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., and Mrs. Miller, have their 
son Frank V. and his bride since Aug. 
3, the former Miss Dolores Merritt, 
Baltimore, as house guests. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and R. E. McDonald, director 
of the millers’ long range program, 
were in New York on business last 
week. Mr. Steen also stopped in Min- 
neapolis. 

e 


F. H. Cobble, mill superintendent, 
and 8S. C. Johnson, millwright, Dixie- 
Portland Flour Mills Co., Richmond, 
Va., were visitors on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade Aug. 16. 


James L. Young, vice president and 
manager of the St. Louis branch, Nor- 
ris Grain Co., was in Kansas City 
Aug. 16 on business. 

* 


Miller D. Derrick, branch manager 
at. Cincinnati, bulk products sales, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, ar- 
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rived in New York by motor with 
his family to spend a vacation with 
his brother, William E. Derrick, vice 
president flour milling division. 


Maurice Gertner, associated with 
J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
is on a 10-day motor trip through the 
White Mountains, returning via Cape 
Cod. 

he 


Philip A. Mohler, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, is fishing in Canada, accom- 
panied by his family. They will visit 
North Bay and the French River ter- 
ritory. 

& 


H. 8S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, 
vice president, southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., is on a vaca- 
tion in Montana, accompanied by his 
family. 

s 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., motored with his 
family to Red River, N. M., where he 
is fishing. 

2s 


L. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, comp- 
troller and secretary of the south- 
western division, General Mills, Inc., 
is on a tour of the Pacific Northwest 
with his family. 

we 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager in the Oklahoma-Texas ter- 
ritory for General Mills, Inc., is vaca- 
tioning in Colorado. 


Carl W. Skogsberg, Oklahoma City, 
manager of the Colonial Baking Co., 
is on vacation at his cabin on Cotton- 
wood Lake, Buena Vista, Colo. 


James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., and head of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce, has announced that the cham- 
ber will inaugurate a good will tour 
of Mexico to strengthen foreign trade. 
The tour, with approximately 200 
persons, will be made in February, 
1948. 

& 


Application has been made for 
transfer of a Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Board of Trade membership to R. E. 
Bailey, Bunge Corp., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Bailey has been in Hutchinson 
several weeks operating from the 
office of the newly acquired George 
E. Gano Grain Corp. 


C. A. Barrows, sales manager of 
grocery products division, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., is making a trip 
calling on the trade in the central 
states. 

% 


H. H. Cate, president and general 
manager of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., was in the plant of Valier 
& Spies Milling Company in St. Louis 
last week. 

e 


J. M. Waber, manager, milling di- 
vision, Amber Milling Co., is spend- 
ing the second half of his vacation 
in northern Minnesota after devoting 
the first part of his leave to activi- 
ties in connection with the recent an- 
nual convention of Toastmasters In- 
ternational in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Waber is lieutenant governor of ilis- 
trict six of Toastmasters Internation- 
al, and a member of the convention 
board of the speakers’ association. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN FLOUR MEN 
VISIT USS. - 


NEW YORK—Several South Amer- 
ican flour men accompanied by their 
wives have been combining a minimum 
of business with a maximum of pleas- 
ure on a trip to the U.S. Among 
those whom Pillsbury Mills, Inc., re- 
ported arriving by plane were Tufic 
Barbur of Barbur Hnos., Cartagena, 
Colombia, with Mrs. Barbur and their 
children; Jose Armenteros of Jose 
Armenteros, Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic, who with Mrs. Armen- 
teros is en route to Europe; Mr. and 
Mrs. Antonio Caro, and sister Gladys, 
also from Ciudad Trujillo—Mr. Caro 
is associated with Quico, C. por A., 
and Alvarez Rodriquez of Alvarez 
Rodriquez, C. por A., Ciudad Trujiilo, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Rod- 
riquez. 





SL ELEN LLU RANT NEE POLO LETESRT ITI 


S. E. SHAFT NAMED HEAD 


OF LARABEE FEED PLANT 


KANSAS CITY—Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, announced 
this week that Stanley E. Shaft has 
been named manager of the com- 
pany’s Wellington, Kansas, feed plant. 
The appointment was effective on 
Aug. 11. 

Mr. Shaft has had considerable ex- 
perience in the feed business, having 
served seven years as manager of 
the Kansas Milling Co. feed plant at 
Wichita. More recently he was asso- 
ciated with his father in a Newton, 
Kansas, alfalfa processing company. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
HOLDS GOLF TOURNAMENT 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club met at Indian Hills Coun- 
try Club Aug. 15 with approximately 
100 members and guests present. 
Prizes were awarded to the winners 
of the afternoon’s golf tournament. 
A buffet dinner was served, afier 
which bingo and cards were played. 


DEATHS 


Arthur A. Tramnitz, 49, for 25 
years in Milwaukee, Wis., baking in- 
dustry, and for the last eight years 
operating his own shop at 3299 N. 
10th St., died at his home Aug. 7 
following an extended illness. His 
widow, a daughter, a son, brothers 
and sisters survive him. 


James E. Woodward, 64, New York, 
died July 23. Burial was at Omaha, 
Neb., his old home. Mr. Woodward 
was a director in a number of wes'- 
ern corporations, one of them being 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont. 


Mrs. Julia K. Caster, mother of 
Louis E. Caster, head of the Keiz- 
Stevens Baking. Co., Rockford, I!!., 
and president of the American Inst:- 
tute of Baking, died Aug. 12. 


Oliver Freyermuth, 42, operator © 
Freyermuth Mills, Fredonia, Pa., and 
branches throughout western Penn 
sylvania, died Aug. 5, 


Robert A. Ruemeli, 84, a flour bro- 
ker in St. Louis for the past 40 years, 
died Aug. 11, leaving a son, Robert F. 
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American Ace 
—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 


in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 ' 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


BuRLaps 
/are tough! 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., INC. 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
A ae Mevater 
bas & Lincoln Elevator 


ellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


| NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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1947 Winter Wheat 
Quality Better 
Than 1946 Crop 


The quality of the 1947 wheat crop 
produced in the hard red winter 
wheat belt is better than the good 
crop of last season and considerably 
better than the 10-year (1936-45) 
average, July inspection of receipts 
at representative markets indicate. 

In the soft red winter area, how- 
ever, the quality is materially lower 
than that of the good crop last sea- 
son and only about average. Early 
marketings of hard red winter wheat 
from Oklahoma, Texas, and southern 
Kansas indicate a good quality of 
grain from that area, but were rela- 
tively high in moisture. Later, as 
harvesting extended northward under 
more favorable weather conditions, 
moisture content in the wheat de- 
creased materially, resulting in about 
6% of the receipts inspected during 
July grading “tough.” This compares 
with 5% for the same month last 
year and 3% for the average. Ninety- 
six percent of the receipts graded 
No. 2 or better, compared with 88% 
last season and 69% for the 10-year 
average. Thirty-four per cent graded 
dark hard winter compared with 42% 
in July 1946 and 44% for the average. 
Protein content of wheat tested dur- 
ing July at Kansas City averaged 
11.52%, compared with 11.42% last 
year. 

The quality of the soft red winter 
wheat is not up to that of the hard 
red winter wheat because of less 
favorable weather conditions in most 
of the soft red winter area. Early 
arrivals of wheat from most of the 
main producing areas contained a 
high percentage of moisture and 
were light in test weight; caused by 
heavy rains during harvesting and 
threshing, principally in the southern 
and eastern parts of fhe belt. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HAMMOND BAG CO. LEASES 
ARKANSAS PAPER PLANT 


WELLSBURG, W. VA.—The Ham- 
mond Bag & Paper Co. has announced 
the leasing of a plant at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., to be used exclusively for the 
manufacture of multiwall paper bags. 
The newly acquired single story build- 
ing will enable the company to in- 
crease its productive capacity by 50%. 

Allen E. Weaver, who has been 
with the Hammond organization at 
Wellsburg for the past 14 years, will 
be production manager at the new 
plant. Most of the modern bag mak- 
ing machinery has been installed and 
company officials state that better 
service to multiwall customers in the 
central and southwestern states is 
now assured from the Pine Bluff plant 
which is served by the Missouri Pa- 
cific and Cotton Belt railroads. 

The company is celebrating its 25th 
anniversary this year and its plants 
at Wellsburg are being expanded to 
take care of increased business vol- 
ume. 

——BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNION CONVENTION CALLED 
MINNEAPOLIS—A national con- 

vention of the American Federation 
of Grain Processors (AFL) has been 
called for Nov. 20-22 by S. P. Ming, 
president of the union. The conven- 
tion will be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
and will take place of one that was 
scheduled to have been held in 1948. 
No national convention of the or- 











ganization was held last winter. 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the. half century and more 
of their operation. | 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS "32.02 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


CENNANT 6&6 HOVT COMPANY 
&eAKe CtTY , MINNBSBOTA 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


- 
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Buying Policy 





(Continued from page 9) 


PMA wheat procurement monopoly 


admit that the charge of ineptitude 
diverts the impartial yet uninformed 
mind from the true merits of the 
case. 

Ineptitude is an accusation which 
never could be sustained beyond 
shadow of. doubt, they say. In the 
first place, if the charges of inepti- 
tude against the government last 
year in wheat procurement were to 
be sustained it would be necessary 
to substitute the private trade in 
the place of the government at the 
same time under precisely the same 
conditions and circumstances and 
weigh the results of the two meth- 
ods of procurement. Obviously this 
transposition is now impossible and 
consequently the charge of ineptitude 
is merely a form of name calling 
which will never settle the conten- 
tion. 

The basic issue goes much deep- 
er than the charge of ineptitude, 
grain trade representatives contend. 

The major issue is one of monopoly. 
Under the present conditions the 
government is guilty of maintaining 
a monopoly of wheat exports which 
if manipulated by any one or a group 
of exporters would probably be sub- 
ject to investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

These advocates of a return of 
the wheat export business to the 
free play of competitive enterprise 
insist that the maintenance of a 
wheat export monopoly by the gov- 
ernment will lead private enterprise 
into the stultifying and paralyzing 
condition where it will lose all its 
initiative and eventually lead to 
state-to-state trading in this com- 
modity. Once that precedent has been 
established for one commodity, it is 
pointed out, it is but a short step 
to the extension of this precedent 
to other commodities and eventu- 
ally to manufactured products. 

In this connection, one grain trade 
representative calls attention to the 
broad powers of the charter under 
which Commodity Credit Corp. op- 
erates and alleges that if the new 
CCC charter is extended without 
some definite limitations his corpo- 
rate entity of the USDA may readily 
evolve into a huge octopus capable 
of strangling free enterprise and 
leading;an unsuspecting nation down 
a road:to socialism. 


Attitude Revealed 

A most startling revelation un- 
covered at a recent gathering of im- 
portant government officials who are 
concerned with the CCC export mo- 
nopoly and trade representatives was 
that during the recent hearings on 
export allocation legislation, the 
committee members took the posi- 
tion that it was the burden of the 
private trade to show that the wheat 
export business should be returned 
to private enterprise. This revela- 
tion should guide witnesses appear- 
ing before congressional committees 
in the future, it is contended, and 
it should be brought out prior to 
submission of testimony just what 
the attitude of the committee is on 
the subject. Trade observers say that 
where a committee places the bur- 
den of proof on private trade this 
attitude should be challenged at 
once. 
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M A N U F A = T UR N G PL A N T 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 3 
129 North 2nd St. MAin 0547 
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Kuehn, 





Hersey, 
ery sal 


“OLD SQUIRE" s 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mc 
—_— 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOE Loafi 
Established 1874 Swartz 





Damon, 
Minnea 








Roller 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR C¢ 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Ten". 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 9 
of PURIFIED WHeaT GERM 


and PURIFIED WHEAT GER 


We will be glad to get your quotatiansg 


The Cream of Wheat Corporati@s 
Minneapolis, Minnesota e 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION 0! 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. , 
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ut for Fun 





Genial host to the Elbow Bend golfers is Frank J. 
Allen, vice president, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
eenter. At left is C. B. MacLeod, president, Hubbard Mill- 
ing ©o., Mankato, Minn. M. A. Laberee, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Bay State Milling Co., is on the right. 


Coming in on the ninth are, left to right: Henry E. 
Kuehn,‘ vice president, King Midas Flour Mills; R. M. 
Hersey, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; John Tatam, manager bak- 
ery sales, International Milling Co.; G. Cullen Thomas, 
vice president, General Mills, Inc., all of Minneapolis. 


Loafing in the shady breeze, left to right: Richard 
Swartz, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.; F. J. 
Damon, special sales representative, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; George W. Haynes, vice president, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 


Teeing off, left to right: A. B. Dygert, vice president, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. M. Bruzek, 
vice president, same company; A. E. Wilson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis; P. B. Hicks, vice president, 
International Milling (Co. 


R. M. Goodell, left, president, and C. M. Hardenbergh, 
executive vice president, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
chat beside the ninth green. The brisk breeze held more 
attraction for them than the rugged ups and downs of 
the Winona Country Club golf course. 


[ 


Frank J. Allen, president of the Elbow Bend Golf 
Assn., welcomes the visitors at the evening dinner in the 
club house. Always the cordial host, Mr. Allen arranged 
a complete array of foods, refreshments and relaxa- 
tion for the individual taste of each guest. 


“Hurry up, I want to sock it a mile,’’ says Howard 
Files, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
as he grips his driver on the No. 1 tee. He glidn’t quite 
make the horizon, however, with the apology that he 
hadn’t played regularly this season. 


Poised for a drive is 
Niven & Co., Minneapolis. 
First National Bank, 
Moore, vice president, 
apolis, Minn. 


John H. O’Connell, Touche, 
Watching are Floyd Dwight, 
Minneapolis, center, and Allan 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 


Snapshots ol Millers at Play at the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Elbow Bend Golf Assn. at Winona 
(Minn.) Country Club, August 12. 


we. 


This foursome, left to right, is W. M. Steinke, vice 
president, King Midas Flour Mills; C. K. Michener, man- 
aging editor, The Northwestern Miller; W. N. Johnson, 
Northwestern Nat’l Bank, and Gordon Ritz, son of Charles 
Ritz, president, International Mig. Co., all of Minneapolis. 


Winding up 18 holes, left to right: E. C. Brown, First 
National Bank, St. Paul; M. F. Mulroy, executive vice 
president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. E. 
Atwood, president, First National Bank, Minneapolis; G. 8S. 
Kennedy, vice president, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





Ss 


Reading, left to right or right to left is Don Rogers. 
Answering to the same name all day were Don E. Rogers, 
market editor, The Northwestern Miller, left, and E. 
Donald Rogers, vice president, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. A hard day of golf and loafing. 


H. J. Pattridge, president, Miller Publishing Co., Min- 
neapolis, left, has just finished pufting. Ready to putt 
is Leslie F. Miller, president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. ©. M. Hardenbergh, Commander-La 
Milling Co., is on the edge of the green. 











MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales of flour have dropped 
to the lowest point in several weeks, with 
most domestic buyers fairly well covered 
Yor the next two months, at least, and 
export trade both private and Production 
and Marketing Administration stymied by 
government regulations. 

Sales of flour by southwestern mills 
last week amounted to only 25% of ca- 
pacity as an average, compared with 35% 
in the previous week and 74% a year ago. 
Nearly all of this was domestic business, 
private export accounting for only about 
one sixth of the total volume and PMA 
taking virtually nothing because of its low 
pricing policies. 

Millers have a substantial backlog of 
unfilled orders on their books, amounting 
to around 75 days’ full time run, and are 
not pressing for new business. With most 
bakery buyers not covered far beyond Oc- 
tober, millers expect another period of 
fairly active selling when spring wheat 
harvest reaches its peak and it is believed 
that bookings at that time will include 
a substantial amount of hard winter wheat 
flour also. Meanwhile, scattered carlot busi- 
ness comprises about the only business be- 
ing done. 

Hot weather has retarded family flour 
business and bookings are mostly in small 
lots for nearby needs. 

There was no feature to the export 
business. Practically all quotas so far 
issued were filled previously, both for 
Latin America and for claimant countries. 
Only India was in the market in the past 
week. India was buying clear flour and is 
believed to have taken around half of its 
allocation of 12,000 long tons. First pur- 
chases were made at around $5.05, Gulf, 
sacked. Later bids had to be raised to 
$5.10, later $5.13 and subsequently to $5.20 
to obtain this type of flour. Previous buy- 
ing by other nations had absorbed a large 
part of the clear supply and with the In- 
dians seeking what amounts almost to 
August shipment, offerings have become 
scarce. 

Except for export, there was little in- 
terest in the clear market, but prices 
staged a substantial gain, particularly on 
first grade types, under the impetus of ex- 
port bidding, net increases for the week 
ranging from 35 to 10¢, on high ash 
grades, 

Production continues extremely heavy, and 
in many instances mills are finding bakery 
customers stepping up shipping directions 
and only a few retarding them. While 
there probably are several factors involved 
in this situation, including the recent Buf- 
falo strike, nevertheless indications are 
that bread business has shown improve- 
ment in recent weeks and volume of bak- 
ery operations is higher than expected. 

Prices averaged 5¢ higher, except for 
clears which advanced 10@35¢, compared 
with a week earlier. Quotations, carlots, 
Kansas City, sacked, Aug. 16: hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $5.65@5.70, standard 
patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.45@5.55; es- 
tablished brands of family patent $5.95@ 
6.45, family patents $5.75@5.85, first clears 
$4.60@4.70, second clears $4.30@4.55, high 
ash clears $4.10; soft wheat short patent 
$6.30@6.45, straight $5.55@5.65, cake flour 
$6.50@6.65. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 1 fair, 12 quiet, 4 slow, 4 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
60% compared with 120% a week ago 
and 80% a year ago. There were no ex- 
ports. Domestic sales were divided 55% to 
family buyers and 45% to bakers. Opera- 
tions averaged 80%, compared with 90% 
the previous week and 83% a year ago. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons Aug. 16: carlots, family 
short patent $5.70@6.65, standard patent 
$5.55 @6.45; carlots, bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.65@5.75, standard patent $5.60@ 
5.70, straight grade $5.55@5.65. Truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 


Omaha: Extreme dullness prevailed in 
the flour market here last week. Domestic 
business seemed to be at an all-time low, 
with only a sprinkling of export shipments. 
Worrying about price fluctuations, custom- 
ers continued their wait-and-see policy in 
hopes of more stable prices. Inquiry seemed 
very dull except for a few scattered bakers 
whose stocks apparently were dangerously 
low. 

Production, nevertheless, was full for the 
seven days of the week. Two millers said 
they had production moving that fast 
just to fill back orders. Shipping direc- 
tions are received at the same time of 
the bookings nowadays, one miller said. 

No difficulties were reported in any 
production or shipping processes. Labor 
seems to be plentiful, as do boxcars. The 
unsettled flour business was caused for 
the most part by prices which continued 
their roller-coaster tactics up the first part 
of the week, down in the middle of the 
week and leveled off approximately at the 
same level at which they started. 

Quotations Aug. 16: spring straight $6.45, 
spring short patents $6.75, family patents 
$7, cake flour $7.15. 





Denver: Dealers characterize the current 
flour market as reasonably steady. How- 
ever, demand is only fair at this time. 
Supply remains adequate for needs. Buy- 
ing is about split 50-50 between export and 
domestic bakers. Quotations Aug. 16: bak- 
ers $6, family $6.25. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated six and 
one half days at capacity last week, except 
for one mill where a strike reduced opera- 
tions to about 35%. Domestic sales de- 
clined further, as wheat advanced, and 
averaged about 15%. No export. sales 
were reported. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Aug. 16, 100-lb cottons, carlots: fam- 
ily flour $6.20, bakers short patent $5.65, 
first clears, for which there is an excep- 
tionally strong demand $4.65@4.90. 

Hutchinson: Flour interest did a fade- 
out last week and little new business was 
booked. The market was erratic and most 
bakers have cared for early needs. Failure 
of the government to revise prices made 
business with the PMA impossible. The de- 
cline in millfeed offset lower wheat pre- 
miums, so that prices were about un- 
changed. Operations were on a capacity 
basis. 

Salina: Demand for flour was good for a 
few days with substantial bookings, but 
it has slowed down considerably since. 
Prices are about 5¢ sack lower. Shipping 
directions are arriving in good volume. 

Texas: Business last week was very quiet; 
very little doing in export or domestic 
sales. Both bakery and family flour sales 
were at very low ebb. Specifications on 
family flour continue quite slow, due pos- 
sibly to the extremely hot weather. Total 
sales of all types probably not over 10 or 
12% of capacity. Operations, however, 
continue at full attainable capacity. Prices 
up about 30¢ sack on family flour, and 
10¢ up on bakers flour and clears. The 
latter are scarce and demand exceeds the 
supply. Quotations Aug. 16, 100’s: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.45@6.50, high 
patent $6.20@6.25; standard bakers, plain 
$5.80@6; clears, plain $5.40@5.50, delivered 
TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade was 
dull most of last week, except for a good 
flurry of buying Aug. 15. At that time 
a few lots of 10,000 sacks and at least one 
of 20,000 sacks were recorded, with nu- 
merous small lot orders. This run of orders 
ran the week’s sales up to 112.3% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 55.8% the pre- 
vious week and 40% a year ago. 

Practically all of the business was do- 
mestic, with PMA bids far too low to per- 
mit mills to book. New crop spring wheat 
flour for shipment after Sept. 15 is quot- 
ed 30¢ sack under old crop, except on fam- 
ily types, which offer no discount, and 
much of the business booked was for ship- 
ment after the discount date. Skyrocketing 
premiums for the scant supplies of high 
protein spring wheat continue to plague 
mills in closing the gap between old and 
new crop flour quotations. Wheat with 
16% protein sold as high as $1.02 bu. 
premium over ordinary protein types Aug. 
16. Millers feel that a good run of flour 
buying is in the offing as soon as the 
wheat movement reaches sufficient volume 
to temper the erratic action of premiums, 
but as long as spring prices stay as far 
above winters as at present, they are at 
a decided handicap. 

Shipping directions on old orders are ac- 
tive and spring mills are operating ac- 
tively. 

Prices are steady to about 10¢ sack above 
a week ago. 

Quotations Aug. 16: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.45@6.50, short patent $6.55@6.60, 
high gluten $6.95@7, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.05, first. clear 
$5.95@6.25, second clear $5.65, whole wheat 
$6.40, all prices in sacks. Prices for ship- 
ment after Sept. 15 30¢ less, except family 
flour, no discount. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was practically at 
a standstill. Current high wheat prices and 
erratic market action forced buyers to cease 
buying completely. Bakery sales, which 
have been carrying the bulk of the trade, 
were also down to new lows. Family trade 
showed some pickup early in the week, but 
then turned definitely to the slow side. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Dullness continued in the local 
flour market. Buyers are holding off wait- 
ing for lower prices and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are not inclined to book ahead. 


Current business consists only of one- and’ 


two-carlot orders, with only an occasional 
booking of larger or round lots. New crop 
spring wheat flour prices are from 10@30¢ 
under old, but so far not much has been 
booked. In the main buyers are only taking 
on enough to cover their immediate needs. 
Family flour, however, continues very ac- 
tive, and deliveries are good. Quotations 
Aug. 16: spring top patent $6.10@6.61, 
standard patent $6@6.51, first clear $5.80@ 
6.06, family flour $7.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.75@5.80, 95% patent $5.65@5.75, 
first clear $5@5.20; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.85, standard patent $5.65@6.60, 
first clear $5.10@5.85. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new busi- 
ness rather slow. Domestic buying is in- 
different with the steady upward trend of 
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wheat. Buyers generally have sufficient 
stocks on hand to remain on the sidelines. 
However, a few scattered sales were placed 
on the books for prompt to 120-day ship- 
ment. During the early part of the week 
clears were draggy. Later a good export 
demand developed, but few mills were in 
a position to offer tor late August or later 
shipment. With the delay of a flour price 
revision by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration very little buying for 
export has been reported. Jobbers say the 
trade is holding off, awaiting lower prices. 
They are well booked up, giving them a 
supply to carry them along for a while. 
The few bookings made are for quick to 
60-day shipment. Instructions are good. 
Prices are 20¢ higher. 

Central states mills report bookings of 
new contracts as light. Bakery and family 
trade are not willing to follow the price 
advance. They have a supply on hand that 
will carry them over for some time and 
prefer to wait further developments. Prices 
are 20¢ higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Aug. 16, in 100-Ilb. 
cottons: hard winter standard patent $6, 
short patent $6.20, family patent $6.75, 
high protein clears $6, low protein $5.40; 
soft winter bakery cake §$6.55@6.90, all- 
purpose $6.55, family patent $6.40, straight 
$5.70, clears $5.35; spring short patent 
$7.35, standard $7.15, straight $7, high 
protein clears $6.40, low protein $5.90. 

Toledo: The temporary suspension of buy- 
ing of flour continues, and it is presumed 
that all large buyers are booked ahead 
for 60, 90 and 120 days. The general run 
of medium-sized and small buyers are 
covered at least for nearby needs. Opera- 
tion of mills is well maintained and they 
have enough flour on their books and in 
sight to assure continued good rate of 
operation. 

Cleveland: The heat in this territory 
has been so intense that buyers of flour, 
both jobbers and bakers, have not, been 
inclined to listen to quotations. The wheat 
market has. shown some strength and with 
the decline in feed, millers have increased 
their prices. However, buyers have been 
disinterested. Most buyers of flour are in- 
clined .to postpone making further commit- 
ments until there is another break in the 
grain market. Bakers are more interested 
in trying not to bake too much so that 
they can eliminate stales as much as 
possible. 

August has shown a falling off in the 
demand for family flour. July was the best 
month of this year, but due to the ex- 
treme hot weather, jobbers of family flour 
have slowed buying. 

Quotations Aug. 16: spring family $7.25, 
high gluten $6.95@7.35, standard patent 
$6.50, first clear $6; hard winter family 
$6.15, standard patent $5.75, first clear 
$5.30; soft winter family $6.75, short patent 
$6.35, straight $5.40, first clear $5.30. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: A quiet week was reported by 
Buffalo flour men. The market was in- 
active, with no great price changes. Little 
activity is expected for another week or two 
when the new crop begins to show up 
here. Although there was little activity 
in new sales, most buyers have some flour 
coming on contract and seem content to 
await the peak movement of the new crop 
before taking on additional commitments. 
Clears were steady. 

Quotations August 16, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
spring family $7.45, high gluten $7.25, 
standard $6.60, first clears $6.25; hard win- 
ter family $7.45, standard $4.85, first clears 
$6.15; soft winter short patent $5.70, 
straight $5.55, first clears $5. 

New York: No volume flour buying is 
reported in the market and sales are con- 
fined to fill-ins for nearby shipment and 
light takings for deferred on price declines. 
In view of the heavy commitments during 
July and early August, totals are quite 
fair, but lacking any chain baking interest 
they are not as anticipated. Springs are the 
chief sellers, with new crop takings at 
$6.75 and slightly lower. Good demand is 
registered by cracker bakers for eastern 
soft winters for September and October 
shipment, but these are not offered too 
abundantly as the moisture in the wheat in 
some Pennsylvania areas has left mills 
in that region short. Matzoths buyers have 
not yet filled their needs on Coast flours 
as these levels run about 30@40¢ over 
those from the East, and they hope for a 
break. 

Two complete price ranges are current, 
one for immediate shipment of old flour 
and the other for shipment after Sept. 
15, or where mills are booked up—for 
Oct. 1 or later shipment. 

Quotations Aug. 16: spring family flour 
$7.45@7.55, high glutens, old $7.45@7.70, 
new $6.75@7.10, standard patents, old $6.85 
-‘@7, new $6.35@6.45; clears, old $6.10@ 
6.45, new $6.15@6.30; southwestern short 
patents $6@6.15, standard patents $5.90@ 
6.05; high ratio cake flours $7@7.25, Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat $6.25@6.30, eastern 
$5.90@6. 

Boston: Flour quotations are 10@50¢ high- 
er in the Boston market. Springs are about 
10¢ higher, while hard winters moved up 
15¢. Family flour is 30¢ higher and the 
maximum advance was recorded by eastern 
soft wheat flour, which closed up 50¢. 

The above increase in prices certainly 
could not be credited to any extensive 
demand for supplies, as trading is extreme- 
ly dull in practically all lines. 

Most operators report that their inventory 
position is good and it would take sub- 
stantial price reductions to interest them 
in extending their commitments. Several of 
the larger operators report that business 
is so slow that their inventory require- 


~ ments could still be considerably reduced 


with safety. This area is now in the middle 
of a record-breaking heat wave, which near- 
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ly always results in a sharp drop in con- 
sumer buying. To substantiate this a sur- 
vey of leading consumer outlets revealed 
that current business is about at a stand- 
still. 

Quotations Aug. 16: spring short patents 
$6.75@6.90, standards $6.65@6.80, high ¢lu- 
ten $7.20@7.45, first clears $6.15@6.25; hard 
winter short patents $5.95@6.25, standards 
$5.85@6.10; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.23 
@6:29, eastern soft wheat flour $6@6.30, 
high ratio $6.90@7.15, family flour $7.45 
@7.55. 


Philadelphia: With things happening fast 
in some recent sessions at leading ¢rain 
pits, the local flour market is ruled by a 
large measure of irregularity. This has 
caused the majority of buyers to with- 
draw to the sidelines again after having 
actively engaged in procuring moderate 
amounts of flour. Another retarding fea- 
ture, of course, is that current prices 
are ruling higher than a week ago, with 
the widest advancement posted by springs. 
First clear is 45¢ sack above last week, 
while the otther upturns were mea: ired 
down to the 15¢ revisions in both urd 
and soft winters. 

Mill representatives here are of the 


opinion that many bakeries are now in a 
fairly good position as a result of pur- 
chases made while prices softened ider 


the influence of selling pressure in ¢: \ ins, 
Some estimates say that these boo ings 
make it appear as if they have ori cred 


sufficient amounts for anywhere fr: 60 
to 90 days. 

The down trend in old crop prices has 
resulted in a further narrowing o! the 


premium over new crop, which a: one 
point a few weeks back measured as uch 
as $1. One observer is of the opinion (hat 
the real test of the price outlook wil! ome 
in a few weeks, when he says th old 
and new grades should reach comp: able 
levels. 

Members of the trade have been s) end- 


ing more time than usual studyin: the 
weather. map for clues as to the moisture 
conditions in the Corn Belt, because the 
protracted dry spell there is currently con- 
sidered the greatest single influence pon 


the price structure. 

The temporary withdrawal of the ?ro- 
duction and Marketing Administration . rom 
the market until after the issuance ©: the 
latest crop report was _ variously er- 
preted here and closely watched. A! of 
interest was the PMA report thai its 
purchases in the first eight days of the 
month totaled 561,910,000 lb. flour. 


Export business is spotty at the monrent, 
with some mills reporting no activity, 0\ ers 
saying they have enjoyed a relatively vod 
volume. However, most countries have | '|led 
their September allocations, putting em 
in a position of waiting for the ext 
quotas to be announced. There wer no 
ships leaving the local port with our 


cargoes during the past week. 

Quotations Aug. 16: spring family $7.15@ 
7.65, high gluten $7.55@7.65, short p.ient 
$7@7.10, standard $6.90@7, first clear 25 
@6.35; hard winter short patent $6.:5@ 
Yt: standard $6@6.10, soft winter ‘4@ 
15. 


Pittsburgh: Buyers show much more in- 
terest and flour sales are picking up 


throughout this district. Majority of ‘our 
salesmen are confident the next two weeks 
will show a large increase in flour sales 
and also predict prices will favor this 
movement. Small fill-in sales of old «rop 
flour continue, but new crop spring \ eat 
sales still lag behind new crop K»:'\sas. 
More interest in new crop spring eat 
quotations is shown, however. 

Opinions generally held here relat to 
flour sales now being written are tha’ ‘hey 
are in line with the policy of flour buy- 
ers nationwide, reflecting caution Any 
weakening. of flour prices brings in od- 
sized orders for 30- to 120-day ship: «nts. 
Shipments by rail are bringing com) ‘ints 
because of delays en route. Bakers co: | inue 
loud in their complaints of falling «les 
in cakes and cookies and continue to :‘udy 
ways to increase the urge of the blic 


to purchase sweet baked products. 
Quotations Aug. 16, carlots, deli: red, 
new cottons: hard winter $5.10@5.4' ne- 
dium patent $5.15@5.45, short patent ‘5.20 
@5.50; spring wheat $6.20@6.61, mo ‘ium 
patent $6.25@6.66, short patent $6.30 71; 
first clears $6.11@6.58; high gluten $' |5@ 


7.48; family flour, advertised brands *‘7@ 
7.26, other brands $6.90@7; pastry anc ike 
flour $5.75 @7.80. 

THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: A decided curtailm« in 
the volume of flour sales was experic. ced 


during the week, with prices stron. to 
slightly higher. Buyers appear to be re- 
sisting the rising prices and show tle 


or no interest in future bookings, ice 
the trade in general has some flour © ur- 
chased ahead and seems willing to uit 
a drop in prices. Southwestern hard n- 
ters shared the greatest amount 0 het 
rather limited sales to bread baker id 
jobbers. Northern spring wheat flour re 
very quiet, with the new crop prices fe 


ing to interest buyers in future cont’ 8. 
Pacific Coast flours continue in ! er 
poor demand. The type of bakers ag 


these flours are still experiencing @ 
crease in the demand for their finis ed 
products of approximately 40 to 0 
against the same period in 1946. Ex)" 
sales showed a. diminishing trend, _ n 
only a few sales against quotas to E) °- 
pean countries. There were additional 
quiries for hard wheat clear flour in &: 
sized quantities. South American ex! 
sales continue rather quiet, with w 
ings in relatively small amounts. 
Quotations Aug. 16, carlots, delivé 
new cottons: hard winter bakery 5! 
patent $5.90@6.05, standard $5.80@5.95, ° 
clear $5.50@5.65; spring wheat bak 





short patent $7@7.10, standard $6.85° % 
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clear $6.50@6.75, high gluten $7.30@ 
7.50; soft wheat short patent $6.30@6.40, 
straight $5.70@5.90, first clear $5.30@5.50, 
high ratio cake $6.50@6.75; Pacific Coast 
cake $7.05@7.25, pastry $6.15@6.25. New 
crop spring wheat flours 25@35¢ less than 
above spring prices. Barge shipments from 
Minneapolis on spring wheat flours are 20¢ 


sack less. 


first 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: In the face of steady soft wheat 
markets and continued upward movement 
of the price of hard wheats, domestic buy- 
ers began to cover their forward require- 
ments. The pressure for the high protein 
types continued unabated, and while the 
plends embodying the soft grades were 
about steady, heavy premiums continued 
to prevail for the high protein brands. 
Bakers and wholesalers have watched the 
commodity index, and apparently are com- 
ing to the conclusion that flour is going 
to be expensive this year, along with other 
edibles. This at least is the explanation 
given by millers for the increased interest 
during the week on the part of domestic 
puying interests. Family patent $7.90, blue- 
stem $6.41, bakery $7.15, pastry $5.71. 
Portland: A lull is evident in the flour 
business of the Pacific Northwest. Mills 
are not pressing high protein flour on the 
market, with few offerings being made 
to the trade. This is due to the uncertainty 
of high protein wheats from Montana. 
Montana mills were offering a little new 
crop flour last week, but. not in heavy 
proportions. Trade is still slow in opening 
up the new season. Soft wheat flours are 
moving better, but not on a heavy scale. 
quantities of 
flour for August-September and this keeps 
operations at a satisfactory level. 

Quotations Aug. 16: high gluten $7.09, 
all Montana $6.82, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.15, bluestem bakers $6.58, cake $6.80, 
pastry $6.05, whole wheat 100% $6.61, 
graham $6.10, cracked wheat $6.10. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills in eastern Can- 
ada continue at capacity production to fill 
orders for U.K. and other export countries 
which are to be shipped from mills by 
Sept. 30. The amount of Canada’s commit- 
ment to Britain for the new crop year has 
not been decided, but it will probably 
be the same or more than the year just 
ended. Domestic demand continues to take 
all the 105% allowed. Quotations Aug. 16: 
ceilings, top patent springs for use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl., seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K. government regulation flour $12.28 
280-lb. for shipment to end of September, 
Halifax or St. John. 

As there is barely sufficient winter wheat 
flour offered to satisfy domestic demand 
ho export permits are being issued at 
present. Quotations Aug. 16: standard 
grades for domestic $5.70 bbl., secondhand 
cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Harvest of winter wheat in Ontario is 
practically completed with yield somewhat 
below that of last year. Offerings are more 
humerous but not as large as expected. 
Quotations Aug. 16: $1.41@1.43 bu., ship- 
ping points in Ontario, according to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled almost 210,000 bbls. 
The total included less than 15,000 for 
the U.K. The remainder was made up of 
varying amounts going to numerous coun- 
tries located in the Far East, the Amer- 
ieas, Africa and Europe. Domestic trade 
Temains good and mills are operating to 
capacity. Stocks are moving freely. Quota- 
tions Aug. 16: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; second 
—" $4.80; second patents to bakers 


Vancouver: Some business to Manila con- 
tinues to be worked through Canadian flour 
mills for shipment through this port and 
there is also a satisfactory trade going to 
the Middle East, especially to Palestine. 

Generally speaking, the export flour pic- 
ture here is showing a few more bright 
Spots after the gloomy times of the last 
few months. There is no dearth of business 
offering if the mills were in a position 
to accept it, but since most of the big 
Plants are booked up with government 
business, more of ‘the commercial sales 
are going through the smaller mills. 

The business to Palestine consists of the 
Usual straight run flour and saies have 
been made for September loading. Other 
Mediterranean areas are also taking limited 
amounts with the small mills handling 
the bulk of this trade. 

India has been a fairly steady buyer, get- 
ting her supplies through the indian pur- 
chasing commission and it is estimated that 
So far this year some 10,000 tons flour 
have gone from here to that destination. 

The Chinese government buying continues 
to be varied, depending largely on the avail- 
ability of Canadian dollars. 

In the domestic trade, dealers are finding 
it still difficult to supply the demands 
with their restricted production quotas. 
Demand from. the baking trade remains 
a8 strong as ever and there has been 
Some minor improvement in the store 
Sales, but this class of business is still 
far below normal. 

Cake and pastry flour is in very short 
Supply and the situation is not expected 
to improve for another month or more. 
an car flour prices remain steady for 
$5.4 cottons as of Aug. 16: first patents 

-40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 


Cake and pastry to the trade is $8.25. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Min is: Demand for rye flour is 
virtually at a standstill, with advancing 
prices because of strong rye grain values 
apparently keeping buyers from taking 
hold. Users had hope for’ lower values 
with the new crop movement, but rye grain 
has sympathized with strong wheat and 
corn prices instead of declining. Quota- 
tions: pure white $6.70, medium $6.50, dark 
$5.70, in cottons. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14. 


Chicago: Rye flour is still moving slow- 
ly. Only scattered buying of single cars is 
reported. White patent rye $6.48@6.60, me- 
dium $6.08@6.35, dark $4.35@5.35. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices have dropped 
to a more attractive level and some sales 
are being made, although demand is far 
from what is called normal in this territory. 
Quotations new crop rye flour, sacked, de- 
livered Pittsburgh: white rye $6.80@6.91, 
medium $6.50@6.66, dark $6.05@6.21, blend- 
ed $6.42@6.66. 

New York: Scattered rye flour sales 
were made around $6.50 levels, but buy- 
ing has not been in the volume of past 
years so that the backlog is not heavy, with 
future commitments still to be made in 
quantity. Pure white patents $6.85@7. 

Philadelphia: The rye market here is 
displaying a firmer undertone after a pe- 
riod in which prices followed a downward 
course. Moderate amounts of the dark 
flour are still being sold, but purchasers 
are operating cautiously in the hope of 
some clue to a new drop in the offing. It 
was again pointed out that bakeries are 
able to get along on less flour now because 
of the nermal summer letdown in consump- 
tion of rye products. The Aug. 16 quota- 
tion on rye white of $6.85@7, compares 
with $6.75@7 a week ago. 

Buffalo: Market remained quiet. 
tended slightly upwards. Quotations: 
$7.05, medium $6.75, dark $5.05. 

Cleveland: Although rye grain has ad- 
vanced the past week, there has been 
very little interest in making further com- 
mitments on rye flour by either jobbers 
or bakers. Those who have not bought up 
to the present time are expecting a further 
decline in the. near future. Quotations: 
patent white rye $6.60@6.80, medium rye 
$6.40@6.60, dark rye $5.50. 

St. Louis: Prices were off 5¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are improved. 
Pure white $6.90, medium $6.60, dark 
$4.90, rye meal $5.90. 


Prices 
white 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Little demand for rolled 
oats or oatmeal at this season. Quotations 
Aug. 16: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb. 
cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $4.70, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Hot weather has cut sales 
of oatmeal and rolled oats, but this is 
not unusual at this season of the year, 
Reports indicate that some small lots were 
worked for export, presumably to the U.K. 
Supplies are moderate and sufficient to 
meet the present demand. Quotations Aug. 
16: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $3.95 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.85 on Aug. 18; 20 oz. packages 
$3.10 case, 48-o0z. packages $3.35. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 


tling prices for Aug. 9 and Aug, 16, at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— Aug. 9 Aug. 16 
August ....... $....@*56.75 $....@t61.75 
September ++. @*56.25 652.50@ 53.25 
October ...... --@*55.75 53.50@ 54.00 
November -»-@*55.15 53.75@ 54.00 
December -»-@*55.15 53.75@ 54.00 
January ...... ~-@*55.15 3 ....@t54.25 

SHORTS— 
P< Serer res $....@*63.15 $....@*62.00 
September .../@*62.50 61.50@ 63.00 
October ...... --@*61.50 60.75@ 62.00 
November -@*61.25 60.25@ 61.50 
December ..@*60.00 60.00@ 60.50 
January ...... -@*59.15 59.50@ 60.00 
Sales (tons) .. 4,080 900 

tSale. *Bid. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


July Aug. Aug. Aug. 
26 2 9 16 
Five mills ... 21,472 29,881 39,475 *39,960 


*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Aug. 16, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—. 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis . wee -.- 12,630 13,530 
Kansas City .. 3,930 100 §=©8,730 3,150 
Milwaukee aut rr 150 5,550 4,890 
Philadelphia .. 180 270 aoe eure 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


family 

top pat 
high ¢ 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


straight 


standard 


ent .. 
luten 


first clear .. 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short . 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family . 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


whi 


family 
high g 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard winter 
Hard winter s 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


winter st 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. 
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first clear .. 
family 


te 


hort . 


standard 
first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent ... 


raight 


winter standard 
winter first clear 
white 
dark 





te 


Seattle S. 
-90 $. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
FE OF ae Be De oe ee ees ree 
6.10@6.61 ...@... vey we a Te 
++-@... 6.95@7.00 ee ae «+ @7.25 
+++@... 6.55@6.60 ee --@7.35 a 
6.00@6.51 6.45@6.50 er --@7.165 - @6.60 
eae + Pe Se -@.. --@7.00 a ey 
5.80@6.06 5.95@6.25 ree Ae --@6.40 --@6.25 
a --@... 5.75@6.45 -.@6.75 - @7.45 
5.75 @ 5.80 sc@. 5.15 @5.70 --@6.20 1 Ee 
Te ane op Oe 5.60@5.65 --@6.00 »-@4.85 
5.00@5.20 ret ae 4.60@ 4.70 - @6.00 -@6.15 
a le ie ws eri Jeevmeerres ) % i gre 
6.50@6.85 — ee 6.30@6.45 6.55@6.90 -@5.70 
5.65 @6.60 oe sett was *' ve Get aos --@... 
Se Pe ee 5.55 @ 5.65 - @5.70 --@5.55 
5.10 @5.85 ee ee Lee --@5.35 --@5.00 
6.48@6.60 --@6.70 SM o'e's - @6.90 -@7.05 
4.35 @5.35 --@5.70 eee «+ -@4.90 --@5.05 
Ce, SL ee | aes) eee |S ee) 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$7.45@7.55 $7.45@7.65 $...@... r SE - 8.5 ea, 
6.75@7.10 7.55@7.65. 7.20@7.45 6.95@7.35 - ee 
---@... 7.00@7.10 6.75@6.90 ...@... a 
6.35@6.45 6.90@7.00 6.65@6.80 -- @6.50 Pe 
-+-@... 6.25@6.35 6.15@6.25 --@6.00 one 
ee ee ee ose @ os. --@6.15 -@ 
6.00@6.15 6.15@6.25 5.95@6.25 oe e's oo @ cee 
5.90@6.05 6.00@6.10 5.85@6.10 --@5.75 oS Pe 
SUE cies ee are Ie --@5.30 ee 

ae « --@... 17.45@7-55 --@6.75 @ 

ov@ « oD <eies cca @ wee -»@6.35 @ 

ye Te. wee - ieee --@5.40 one ee < 
oe. 6.00@6.15 a s@ cs cc ee 
ongaes *. 0064 ete i --@5.30 A ere 

6.85 @7.00 Me ake 1@. 6.60@6.80 @ 
re, wee ~ ae noe 6 -@5.5 @ 
++-@6.07 S ee -@. sc Qeet ~ sve Qici. 
Francisco Toronto **Winnipe 
— rr Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 ...@6.30 
ee Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
ae Spring first clear{ «oe @3.30 Ym re 
-@.. Spring exports§ .... ...@12.28 ...@.. 

Ontario soft winterst ...@5.70 .«..@.. 
Ontario exports§ .. @ 


cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Ft. Worth 


Spring? UFAR .ocscse 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran ....... 
Hard winter bran.. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 


qWinnipeg .. 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts 


Chicago 
$56.00@56.30 


63.00 @63.50 


Minneapolis 
$53.00@54.00 
wee ee 


59.00@61.00 


Kansas City 
53.50@54.00 


St. Louis 
| ae 


54.00 @54.50 


56.00@57.00 





28868 


54 '%:6 
@67.00 
WF ies 


tlanta 


63.50@ 64.00 coeeWe nese thee 
71.00@72.50  68.00@70.00 cove cess 64.00@64.50 66.00 
«++-@78.50 77.00@78.50 Se wile ane sens oese 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland A 
$60.50@61.00 $68.00@69.00 $....@65.00 «oe @659.00 §.... 
66.50@67.00  73.00@74.00 e+ ++ @71.50 «-»@66.00 
hat PY na at eas <vipes ss - + @77.00 
79.50@80.00 81.00@82.00 «+++ @73.50 eS re des 
Spring br: Shorts Middlings 
heswees $....@30.25 $....@31.25 eee + @34.25 
60d 6.066 ° «-@30.25 eee 


+. @29.25 - 
. {Fort William basis. 


6@ cece 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSI 


NG PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 





cents per bushel: 





WHEAT DURUM 
—oMi poli nL Chicag ~——Kansas City——, Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May Sept. 
Aug. 11 236% 231% 228 235% 232% 228 sees 225% 25 219% 233 
Aug. 12 236% 231% 228 234% 232% 227% 225% 224% 219 234 
Aug. 13 236 232% 229 235% 232% 227% ++. 225% 224% 219% 234% 
Aug. 14 235% 232% 228% 236 234 229 209% 225% 225 220% 232 
Aug. 15 238 234% 230 238% 236% 233% 212% 228% 227% 223% 234 
Aug. 16 .... 237% 234% 230% 238% 235 232 212% 228% 227% 223% 234 
7--BARLEY— -——CORN—, r+ RYE —" OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 11..154 woes 232% 216 271% 254% 231 230 103% 101% 98% 95% 
Aug. 12 ..158 231% 212% 270% 252% 229% 228% 102% 100% 97% 94% 
Aug. 13 ..158 224% 208 274% 256% 232 230 101% 99% 97% 94% 
Aug. 14 ..158 ...- 280% 213% 274% 257% 231 228% 103 1014 98% 95% 
Aug. 15 ..158 * .... 237% 219% 278% 261% 234% 233% 105% 103% 101% 98% 
Aug. 16 ..158 233 215% 274% 258% 236 235 104% 102% 100% 97% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 9, and corresponding date of 
a 


a@ year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 








r—Wheat—, -——Corn—, c—Rye—, -Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
3,693 2,485 426 284 17 344 37 17 64 156 
12 11 32 ee ee -e es es es ve 
1,711 1,386 197 787 170 «61,151 6 88 296 
384 353 ‘6 T as is os <a F oa 
6,057 4,330 3,090 5,028 2,259 3,565 29 78 231 82 
1,649 2,877 4 7 441 720 9 — 219 97 
12,245 10,488 62 146 842 533 or 4 22 12 
1,773 73 “% .4 15 os ; is os 
1,640 8,461 ae oe och ns ae ne os 
1,800 1,852 531 1,132 112 192 81 3 sa 2 
31,334 16,935 289 356 567 180 3 17 180 214 
1,086 525 272 280 59 41 2 -. 1,606 1,543 
546 887 554 302° 269 410 166 66 1,449 1,936 
406 428 111 19 65 83 os $s oe 5 
12 37 19 11 7 60 6 2 1 es 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 
ROA ANTE TES v 
WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR SOFT 
wheat mill in northern Indiana. Address 
8805, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn 














WANTED—FLOUR MILLER FOR 12 TO 
8 a.m. shift in our 400-sack mill. Write, 
wire or call Preston Milling Industries, 
Fairbury, Neb. 








HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
for soft wheat mill in southern Illinois— 
old established firm. Address reply 8848, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 

for eastern Pennsylvania. Experienced 

man preferred, allied trade experience 
acceptable. Write 8795, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED—GRINDER OR BOLTER TO BE 
trained as second miller. Excellent work- 
ing conditions and good future. Located 
in central Tennessee. Address 8839, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — HEAD MILLER IN MINNE- 

sota 1,400-sack mill. Must be capable. 

Give full information as to experience, 

ability, age, etc., in first letter. Address 

8786, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 

olis 8, Minn. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN (PREFERABLY 
unmarried) to assist in modern cereal 
laboratory. Opportunity for further tech- 
nical training and chance for rapid ad- 
vancement. Address 8850, The Northwest- 

ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—SECOND MILLER. MODERN 

midwestern flour mill needs experienced 

man, highest wages guaranteed on 40- 

hour week, plus overtime. Address 8846, 

The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 

Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








MILLWRIGHTS — IN 3,500-SACK MILL. 
Able to spout, set machinery, etc. 54- 
hour week, 1% time after 40 hours. $2 
per hour. Sheet metal man, experienced 
in flour mill spouting, layout, etc. Apply 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED — 
An exceptional $17,500-a-year position 
with the nation’s top producer of bak- 
ery advertising. Only man with unusual 
sales record will be considered. Consid- 
erable travel. Substantial drawing ac- 
count. Reply in confidence. Address 8847, 
The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 4, Ill. 

WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

Vv AT RSE IE RAS 
WANTED—JOB AS HEAD MILLER BY 
experienced miller. Available on short 


notice. P. T. Proffitt, 1920 Ludlow Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











WANTED — JOB AS SECOND MILLER, 
hard wheat mills or spring wheat. Can 
do general repair. Well recommended. 
Address 8816, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








POSITION AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL 
from 200 to 500, or as head miller in a 
small mill. Lifetime experience. Very 
good on repairs. Address 8857, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLS FOR SALE 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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FOR SALE—COMMERCIAL FEED MILL 
in a large midwestern town. Well estab- 
lished. Good volume. Purchase of this 
mill affords an opportunity to make con- 
nection with large poultry processing firm 
as an outlet for station feed and for 
other advantages. Machinery and equip- 
ment in excellent condition. This is a 
going business. Over 100 dealers selling 
the product. A real opportunity. Reason- 
ably priced. Write 8807, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED — ALL OR PART OF USED 
machinery for flour mill with 600-sack 
capacity. Address 8759, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J.° E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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ELEVATORS OF CROOKSTON 
COMPANY LOST IN FIRE 


CROOKSTON, MINN.—Two eleva- 
tors of the Crookston Milling Co., 
containing about 185,000 bu. of grain, 
were totally destroyed by fire during 
the night of Aug. 17. The loss was 
estimated at between $300,000 and 
$400,000, by E. E. Turnquist, presi- 
dent of the company. He said that the 
cause of the fire has not been de- 
termined. 

The mill was in operation until 
6 p.m. of that day, and Mr. Turnquist 
said that before going home em- 
ployees inspected the premises after 
the mill was shut down, and found 
everything in order. 


Mr. Turnquist said that arrange- 
ments are being made with owners 
of grain storage facilities near by to 
handle the company’s grain until a 
new elevator can be built. He added 
that the new grain storage will be 
of fireproof construction. 

The company’s flour mill is rated 
at 2,800 sacks daily capacity. It also 
has a durum unit of 1,600 sacks 
capacity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LONG RANGE COMMITTEE 
TO CONSIDER COPY, MEDIA 


CHICAGO—Millers National Fed- 
eration officials have announced that 
a joint meeting of the millers’ long 
range program committee and the 
Wheat Flour Institute committee will 
be held in Chicago Aug. 26. Specific 
copy and media plans will be present- 
ed by the J. Walter Thompson Co. 
for consideration by the committee. 
In addition publicity and educational 
aspects of the long range program 
will be considered. 

















In United States e Canada Mexico 
USE THE 1947 


LEAHY’S 
HOTEL GUIDE an 
TRAVEL ATLAS 


Included for the first time: 
. Complete Bus Maps of North America, 
.«» Motels and Motor Courts. 
Also revised: 
«+s Over 20,000 Hotels with rates and number 
of rooms. 
..- Railway Distance Maps. 
«.»Rand McNally 2-color Highway Ma). 
... Airlines Map for 1947. 

... Towns, Counties, Railroads serving them, 
populations and local points of intere::. 
Large page size 1134 x 1534. 
72nd edition. 278 pages. 
Order Your Copy Now. $5.00 Prepaid. 
American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 

Leahy Bldg., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me One Copy of the 1947 edition of 
Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas at $5.00. 


(J Check enclosed. [] Please bill m« 
Name. am 





Address. _ 





City. Zone——State. —— 
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FOR SALE—COMPLETE NORDYKE CORN 
meal plant, sold new to us in 1936 by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Used about one 
full year. Capacity 400 cwt. per 24 hours. 
For price and detailed information write 
Drawer 631, El Reno, Okla. 





NO. 4 PRINZ WHEAT SCOURER, AROUND 
300-bu. capacity. Two Invincible Tubular 
Dust Collectors. No. 4% Sirocco Fan, 
with ball bearings and 14” and 5” pulley. 
All machinery in good condition, avail- 
able now. Write P. O. Drawer 631, El 
Reno, Okla. 

FOR SALE — ONE NO. 12 MONITOR 
automatic receiving separator with Buh- 
ler drive, excellent condition. Can be 
seen operating our elevator North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. See H. A. Morris, Supt. 
Midland Flour Milling Co., 2010 Taney 
Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. Telephone 
Norclay 3737. 





50—42,000 GAL. TANKS—BINS 


All steel bolted vertical tanks, ideal 
for grain, 29’ 8” dia., 8’ high, with 
roof. New condition. Immediate de- 
livery Mobile, Ala., and Philadelphia. 


L. M. STANHOPE, Rosemont, Pa. 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 
Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








A. G. BEMMELS 


Specializing in selling quality spring 
wheat flours and clears to bakers, 
jobbers and wholesale grocers. 
Inquiries Appreciated 
544 Midland Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Aug. 16, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis .. 109 585 36 99 166 209 
oo er 2 19 a 44 10 «108 











1012 Baltimore Ave. 





AT AUCTION 


ENTIRE OPERATING EQUIPMENT OF 


SOYA PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


711 North 2nd St. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


SALE AT THE PLANT 
10 AM—THURSDAY—AUGUST 28 





This equipment, consisting of more than 50 machine 
items, miscellaneous items, office furniture and sup- 
plies, may be inspected at the plant at any time. 


WILL ABSOLUTELY BE SOLD TO 
THE HIGHEST BIDDERS! 


TERMS—CASH AT TIME OF SALE 


For Catalog 
and further information 
communicate with 


SHOPEN REALTY AUCTION CO. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Tel. GRand 1143 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








W. B. LATHROP, President ; . PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres, Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


‘Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 























CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


he 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


— 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS eee 


~ On Parliament Hill high above the 


\ v Ottawa River the Houses of Parliament 
i t I ye e yf i J are of particular interest to every visitor 
; to Ottawa, capital city of the Dominion 
| of Canada. 

; Dominating this vast group of build- 
ings is the famous Peace Tower containing 
G R EAT WW a ST the Memorial Chamber and Altar of 
Sacrifice. It is a national monument to 
BATT L r those Canadians who gave their lives 
in the first Great War, of which every 

Canadian is justly proud. 
M A | T L A N D Abundance of power and proximity to 
natural resources have made Ottawa an 


: 

I 

| 

i , ; : 

| important industrial centre. 
| 

how 








4 U Te) N Handsome public buildings, beautiful 


parks, tree-lined streets, boulevards, and 
scenic driveways combine to make Ottawa 
one of Canada’s most beautiful cities. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


} FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY °* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





Sa—">=_ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo > 


- juTe 4 ~- gure. 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA 7 COTTON 
A A 


me Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 4 


‘\ 
ba Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














> 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality siniformly maintained for over 25 years 


hd 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











> 





es 





























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 
PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 



































ATS = WHEAT-He 
RS WATA-B ( 
5 x WHEAT GERM 


¥, Akad as! 
peepee ae 


fo dar cath od Se 


AW Reeth 
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MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
I 


SALEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘FoORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


— MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG EDMONTON A 







FLOUR MILLERS FLOUR MILLERS 
Oable Address: — SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


~ TE,” s BY 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia OaBLe ApprEss, “GILLESP YDN 
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Since 1057 


heres! Hichardeon & bs 


bxsin Merchant 5 


WINNIPEG 


Cable Address: 





Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


hippers and Exporters 


* CANADA 





“JAMESRICH’ 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic 


and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 














(EY 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 










Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 








Toronto 





we 9 nN 
mi Go 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OX Kang Street, kuast 
PFORONTO, CANADA 








PRATT | 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 





Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTEN,” Melbourne 








Cream of the West 











SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Castle 


Nelson 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


¥ 


a LG 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 





Canary Corn Meal 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPortT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








104 FRONT ST. 


A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 








“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


ent. Milled 
trol from M 


under Laboratory Con- 
ontana Spring Wheat. 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTs 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 














-FLOUR 


KELLY- 


Flo 
O 
New York 


ERICKSON CO. 
IN ¢ 
ur Brokers 
MAHA, NEB 
San Francisco 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


JOHN E. 


DOMESTIC 


P. O. Box 646 
NEW 


KOERNER & CO. 


BXPORT 


FLOUR 


s 781 LaSalle St. 
ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flour Specialists Schur 


M. S. 


Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 


80 BROAD 


ST. NEW YORK 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 


FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 

















Carvin H 


osmer, Sto.te Co. 


Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 























































Three married men met for a re- 
union dinner and talked until the 
hour was very late. Feeling remorse- 
ful, each decided he would return 


home and obey his wife’s first com-~ 


mand, it being understood that if one 
failed to do so, he would pay for the 
next dinner. The next week they met 
and related their experiences. 

Said No. 1: “When I got home I 
was unlucky enough to _ stumble 
against the old grandfather clock in 
the hall, and my wife shouted down 
to me, ‘That’s right, break the 
clock!’ So I took a croquet mallet 
and jolly well did break the clock.” 

“That’s curious,” said No. 2. “I fell 
against the hat stand, and my wife 
called down to me, ‘That’s right, 
break the hat stand!’ So, of course, 
I did.” 

“That’s funny,” said No. 3. “When 
I was creeping upstairs, I was un- 
lucky enough to slip on the steps, 
and my wife called out, ‘That’s right, 
break your neck!’ And so,—well, the 
dinner’s on me.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“TI want something for a young 
lady—a _ birthday gift,” said the 
young man. “What would you sug- 
gest?” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “how about 
some book-ends?” 

“Splendid!” was the enthusiastic 
reply. “Give me half a dozen of your 
best ends—that’s usually the only 
part she reads!” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


“Did you participate in many en- 
gagements on the continent?” an in- 
quisitive old lady asked the returned 
soldier. 

“Only five,” replied the ex-GI with 
becoming modesty. 

“And you came through all of them 
unhurt?” 

“Not exactly,” he returned sadly, 
“TI married the fifth.” 


¢¢¢ 


“No wonder the housing shortage 
isn’t ended,” said the homeless vet- 
eran. “All the lumber has gone into 
round tables for discussing it.” 


¢¢¢ 


The inexperienced golfer had led 
his caddy a merry chase. “Do you 
think I’m the worst player on the 
links, Sam?” he asked. 

“Well, Mr. Jones, I wouldn’t ex- 
actly say that,” replied Sam diplo- 
matically, “but I’ve certainly seen 
places on these links today that I’ve 
never seen before.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Gal: Are you in town for good? 
Guy: Naw, I’m in the Navy. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Mother: Isabel, where have you 
been until 3 a.m.? 

Isabel: Walking, mother. 

Mother: For goodness sake! 

Yes, mother. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Definition: Civil Service: Some- 


thing you get in restaurants between 
wars. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Il. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














( Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 















ELLYAawt | 
on Venhandisers” 
CHICAGO 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


8 West 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
connie 








Tanner - Evans - ney | 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 











25 Broad Street New York, N. Y- 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





s 








Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,” London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” ll Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “DirPLoma,'' Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





F.E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC, 

Botolph House 


10 Eastcheap LONDON, E. C. 3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.32. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, ae ot FEEDINGSTUFFS 
a FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/50 St. Mary Axe LONDON E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street IVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street tEIrH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Gables: ‘‘Purip,’’ Dundee 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20 Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


_D. TRUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





<< 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
ne Correspondence With Shippers of 
LOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘° Tos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMS'TTERDAM (C) 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “FELIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsthe Bank 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FBED 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bejenes,’’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S | 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “ Locomotion, i Revtarsem | 


- VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 





IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium”’ 








ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam | 

ponent ell Trust Co., New York 





Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport” 


FEEDSTUFFS-™:25¢""" 


118 So. 6th St. newspaper 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzicn KJLOUR ponestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





: Produce Exchange 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 
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. ... but when you call on N-A’s Flour Service Division you may be 


ee " sure that you'll get prompt, effective help—the kind they’ve learned 


eeeee 


SD ao to give during their more than a quarter century of flour experience. 


ar Whether it’s bleaching, maturing or enriching, N-A brings you an 
5 


ress efficient and easy-to-use team of flour treatment experts to work with 


an - your own specialists together with time-tested products to cover in 


pre one service the whole field of flour treatment. 


— You'll find them glad to help you at any time. 
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But, Mother... we 
forgot Group I| today! 


Such a scene as this might well 
be taking place in any number of 
homes throughout the country 
today—wherever schools are ac- 
tively emphasizing nutrition. 
Because more and more, farsighted 
teachers and parents are working 
together in putting into action the 
nutrition training that the children 
are receiving in the classroom. The 
above scene illustrates just one 
way parents may actually partici- 
pate in the school’s program—a 
“Basic 7’? Food Chart, tacked up 
in plain view, helps give both 








mother and children a check on 
their daily menus to be sure they 
are nutritionally sound. 


In addition, teachers and parents 
might develop closer cooperation 
between the school program and 
the home by 
e Working together in making sur- 
veys of children’s food habits. 
© Cooperating in the support of an 
adequate and effective lunchroom 
program. 

Many more such enterprises will 
probably suggest themselves to 
alert teacher and parent groups. 

But why this stress on the co- 
operation of home and school in a 
pupil program of nutrition em- 
phasis? Because only if both are 


actively interested can any such 
program succeed. The learning 
processes going on in the classroom 
must be continued in the home 
kitchen and at the home table if 
the eating habits of our school 
children are to be improved. 


If you have undertaken any 
special nutrition projects that you 
would like to share with other 
educators, or if you would like 
ideas, plans and materials for a 
nutrition program, as prepared by 
educators and health workers, 
please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 
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Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC, 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 








GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES ... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . .. or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of ad 
in educational, 


S appearing 


illo llael Me paTs | health 





Magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helpsto establish grain Product foods 
in their proper Place in the diet. 











